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A FEARFUL SECRET. 


——= Qe 
CHAPTER IX, 


Tr ever a man was disappointed at the very 
moment he deemed his success certain, if ever 
@ cruel and cowardly action brought about a 
prompt punishment, both came to pass when 
John Drew paid his visit to the Place, 

would far rather Janeta had not driven 
him to hostilities; but still he believed 
he held the game in his own hands. However 
Mrs, Carlyle oovld not defend her in forecking 
ly end her in 
her husband. 

Indeed, Mr. Drew saw himeelf, in imagi- 
nation, very comfortably provided for the 
rest of hia natural life, since he had good 
reason to believe his aunt loved Janeta too 
well to risk her suffering poverty or privation ; 
and as what was a wife's became her husband's 
{it was before the Married Woman's Property 
Aot), he to think be had really not done 


Set Noay ta the mateimnonial market alter 





[HUSBAND AND WIFE—ONCE MOBE IN His POWEB!) 


Never did anyone receive a greater surprise 
than the news which met Mr. Drew. 

Janeta Leigh had flown, preferring to be a 
fugitive from friends and home than run the 
risk of having his society forced on his. And 
Mrs. Carlyle, so far from condemning her as 
@ rebellious wife, declared that she was no 
wife at all; that she was as freeand unfettered 
aa ty pe wedding in the grim old city 
church never been. 

Not only had John Drew failed miserably to 
creep into favour through his wife, bat his be- 
trayal of her secret had ome been the greatest 
boon he could have besto on Janeta. 

The poor child would never have spoken of 
her troubles, and so might have gone on to her 
dying day believing herself Mrs. Drew; bat 
Mrs. Carlyle and Lord Drew knew the truth, 
and would lose no time in finding their 
favourite, and telling her of her mistake. 

John Drew could have gnashed his teeth as 
he returned to Mrs. Biden’s cottage. He felt 
that all was over. No chance remained to 
him of propitiating Mrs. Carlyle; while, as 
for his cousin, he knew perfectly well that 
Jack would never speak to him again. 











The unknown girl he had once pitied him- 
self for having married would soon be in very 
trath, Lady Drew, and mistress of Alandyke. 

“Dear! dear!" said Mrs. Biden, kindly, 
when her nephew returned to her hospitable 
roof, ‘Is there anything the matter, John? 
You look as if you've hada shook!" — 

“I have!” returned the prodigal, with the 
low, persuasive voice so few women 
resist. ‘Do you ever read the newspapers, 
Aunt Sasan?”’ 

“Why, yes!" replied Mrs. Biden, rather 
puzzled. ‘‘ They have the Jimes regular at 
the Rectory on the second day; and they 

merally send it om to me when they’ve 

nished it. Were you wanting to see it, 
pear I’d send across and ask for it if you 

@ ” 

John shook his head. 

“T don’t want to see it. I only meant if 
you read the newspapers you woald soon 
know of my troubles, The great Barracudda 
bank has stopped payment, and I've lost every 
farthing I had io the world!" 

Mrs. Biden threw up her hands. 

‘* My poor boy! And I thought your little 
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properiy was tied up so that you couldn't | I don’t believe Aunt Janeta cares a stfaw for] “‘H@y day, Ml!” began the clergyman, 


touckt it by spectiasions!” anyone, bat her and my Lor@ Drew.” Withogs a wordof ardinagy gresting. “ t's 

Jack shook Bis > “I like Jack,” said the mother, qnicdly ;|th®-meaning of this? "Kote at-lomeh of 

“It was all in that detested bank! Aunt | “and you know, Laura, he can’t help being | coming ah to see your mistress, and Mr, 
Ainslie 


Susan, I stand before youa rained man—I, | rich end anobléman!’’ me if was no uee, for she was in 


who came down to Yorkshire s> light-hearted, Bat Laura had no toleration now for the} London. Of course I said he was mistaken, 
hoping that at last fortune was smiling on me, | man who stood between John»Drew and for-; but he stuck to it, and so here I am to know 
aud I might venture to ask you for my dearest | tane. the rights of it!” 

Laura.” She was already setiling in her own mind] Mill repeated his story. The Reotor looked 


A wiser womanp, or one less trusting by | that ib waea cruel actof injastice John should | incredulous. 
nature, wenld never have been deceived by {| have bsen-the son of the younger instead of| ‘‘Gone to London withont telling us/ With- 





such a transparent falsehood; bat Mrs. Biden | the elder brother. out saying good-bye to ua! I can’t believe 
swallowed the story resdily. She even Bat Mrs. Biden was far too logal te the] such « thing!” 

listened attentively while John told her of a | head of the family to keep euch ame Hill Ieoked profotndly indifferent as to 
friend in America who had offered him a firet- | fact as her daughter's engagemes at; 00, | whether the Rev. Au believed it cr not. 


rate appointment, He only wished mow he | two days later, when a tele -| Evidently be thought Ais part of the con- 
had accepted it; bat the thoughf of Laura | ceived from John, saying he sailed that affer.| versation was over, am@ held the door ia his 
had kept him in England. Nowg peshapa, it | noon from Liverpool, the mother told Laura/fhand as: thongh anxious to close it. Seeing 
was too late, ; | frankly she meant to go up to the Place, asd - aud feeling israther beneath bis dignity 


However, gently pressed by higvannt, he the young lady, reflecting, perhapaa cross-question ‘a, servant, Mr. Augustus. 
& pleasant thing to be cax a! ; } turned to withdraw, fitiag off as a last parting 


declared “= friend —_ poseiens he mt 2 t 
ost open for him the middie of Mar to acoompany hes. as, — 

F They started dire OL caiameacrenpdinee ssf gs Langham az. 

|. “Mrs. Carlyle saidiall letters were to be 


f he sailed by the mext steamer he would be 
en to her bankers’, sashe might be travellin= 

























there in time; and is was such a 
a It could not injare dear Laura's 


ea 
Three monthe hence he shonld have a 






home her, ifber mother would spare 








her to tive the ether sido of the Atlantic. béidiee and: sister: the 
Some people would call the widow a fea; rs and® Hilt 
some would say she deserved no pity ; bu . “felt the 


















hhondred is enoh a 
able income t * said) the ne’er-do- 
fully. “Laem sureLaara and I can 4 
on it, and you may be sure of 
fifty pounds bacit by the first. 
ac , Aunt Sesan. Your be} 
as as thengh pat it io the t 

And she i 


troubled her when she saw him 
Inege cy — of her a store. ; 
n spite of her poverty Q 
many children, Susan Bidem hed « le é 
trustfal heart, . 
Even those of the “ gisla’”” whol 
up the world were a little p' 










Mr, Augustas 






Laura's engagement. Only those who hws’ “Do you actaally jherin it? You, 

known what it is to live for years ina family . back from London. wee not ill, widow like herself? Susan, Iam ashamed: 

of women can understand the charm of hav- | “‘ My mistress seemed perfectly well,” was) of you!” 

ing at least a man belonging to them. Hill's rejoinder, “The jourhéy wasentirely; “You shan’t talk to mother like that!” 
The young ladies drew bright pictures of . Lord Drew's suggestion, I believe.” strack in Laura, who, in common with her 

visits to Laura im ‘her far-off western homes, ‘And has Miss Leigh goue too '?” sisters; would never alow anyoneelse tospealb 


where, doubtless, one or two more of tiem Bat the butler kad received private instrac-| a word against Mrs. Biden, though the whole: 
would glide gritcsfalfy into. matrimony, while | tious what to say in reply to this question ;| seven oriticed her behaviour themselves. 
Cné Cr two reflected how nice it woutd be to | besides, Janeta- was the darling of every) ser-| ‘‘ You've never even said what you suspect 
speak of “my ‘sister’ the Honourable: Mrs. | vant at the Place, Aunt Janeta of doitig; and Yet you expect us 
Drew,” and thought, with quite a glow of Not to please every one of the possible heirs to joi! with you im blaming-her}’ -. 

cheerfalness,that if John’s eousin persisted in | and heiresses would the household have: said |° If ‘looks were blews it would, heve-iared 


his distaste for married life some day Laura ; a word against their young lady: badly with the young lady, The. Rev. 
might be Lady Drew, so that John left quite a “ Miss Leigh is away om a little holiday, | Augustus was fairly in’ a rage—and clerical 
glow of excitement among the sisters. madam, It is possible she may retutm before! rages are rather moreobjestionable-thas tose 
Laura speedily becama the most important | Mrs. Carlyle, bat my wife will takegood/tare) of the daity, since the effort due to their pre- 
of her.” fession’ to: keep it im seems to make the 


person in the house, he FR ’ [ I 
A cup of strong tea and a platefal of hot He did not add that in his pocket -wasa/! explosion more terrible when it comes, The 
toast were bronght to her as consolation when | sealed letter addressed to Janeta, which his Reetor was shaking with anger a® he re- 
her lovet had departed. There wasa regular | mistress had given him with ber own hands, phied,— b ay « 
choras of entreaties to‘her “‘ not to fret,” and | saying,— ¢ “I thought I was talking to @ sensible 
‘to bear up,” while Mrs. Biden and her first- “You will remember, Hill, never leave this! woman, mot an idiot! Sasan, do you.:mean 
born had very serious consultation as to | outof your or your wife's ki g- Tt Miss yon can’t see what has caused Janctais ex- 
whether it would not be a becoming mark of | Leigh return, welcome her ae though she Were traordinary flight? Bae has been miserably 
attention to put on their beat things and go | my own daughter, and give her this.” Tae infatuated with thas young man for yearo— 
up, tocarry the gréat newe, to Aunt Jancta. | old man understood perfectly his lady did-not she means to marry him, She has jast 
Bat the bride elect herself decided the ques- | know where her favourite was, and was setting ' sufficient decency leit te be ashamed to apply 
tion, forth to find her, but he was not going to take to me to the ceremony; So she has 
“I won’t have her told,” she said, with | the Bidens into his’confidence. lo gone off to be ntartied privately in London.” 
rather unnecessary irritation. ‘She always They stood there half-irresolute, when 'a| “I don’t belicveit;”. said GSasen, seougiy. 











was hard on John, and since she took up with | pony-carriage oame dashing'up.' Itoontsined for simple as she was, she yet could judges 
that Miss Leigh she’s been worse than ever. | the Rev. Augustus and two sons. | 


woman's feelings far better than her brother. 
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“To begin with, she coulda’t marry Lord 
Drew. She ia hisaunt}’ 

“She is nothing of the kind. She only 
styles herself hie aunt to make the attach- 
ment go unnoticed. Really, she’s hia second 
or third cousin, That’aall.” 

‘*T am quite sure she never means to marry 
him,” returned. Mrs, Biden ; ‘‘ but if she did 
I don't seehow it would affect any of us.” 

The Rector started, That view of the case 
had never occurred to him. Thinking it over 
be saw Susan was right. If Mrs. Carlyle 
lived to be ninety, and. to bury five husbands, 
it. would make no difference to his brother's 
will, That. us; document secured the 
rights oti bia Emily to. his estates; and how- 
ever mang times bis widow changed her name 
would not interfere with the ultimate fate of 


eae relics women mein be 
self ri ua,’ swid pomponsly, not ¢ 
ing to admit his mistake, ‘‘and is would be a 
most unsuitable match!” 

+ ns will never bes. match. Why,.do you 
know, us, she told me once, in 6 
of Jack ({ always call him that, I can’t get 
into the rest saying Lord Drew), she said 
she should like him to marry someone @ great 


deal younger than himself,’ 
‘“‘ Then it’ eaogee Koos ake: doesn't think of ker 
nieses,”’ Rector, cruelly. ‘‘ You've 


ome sgoing begging, my:dear, and there 
se a pac | dies be family. We 
could afford the young fellow s, choice 1” 


tlm wi be mages to describe the air of 


h. which the little woman drew 


alee are quite mistaken; brother. My 
irls. were never.‘ going begging.’ They have 
en brought up far too well to be always on 
the look-out for husbands es, one of 
them ; is. already appropriated. In a few 
months dear Laura will be leaving _ Soe os an 
American home. It is.a. sacrifice, of 
to lose her,.but I will never let th be snia I 
stood. in the way of my children’s interests, 
whatever it costs me.” 
two for, the Restor. He 


Hillington, 
Lanse had:not been amy izom it tor mang 


ie es made his congratulations rather stiffly, 
and as though he. disliked the task. 
Té.i.& very wiennce Shing. bat most people 


do seem to. relations any 
fortune, ae Bidens were 


course, L am glad to hear of your being - 


treed from.the.tax of maintaming one of your 
children, but, 1 kope you. have been cautious. 
I have no wish to speak against 
may be most pane oe 
pee. nary De me (bia tone insinuated ‘ bat 
they may not’), still it seems.a great risk tome 
to entrusé.a giz] to. man she-has never seen." 
gasped. 


Mu. Biden 

“Goodness , Augustas! I'd never 
do; snch,m thing, and.1 should deserve any 
blame I got if T aid. Not one:of my girls-shall 
ever marry any man I don't: kaow and appre- 
ciate; but thie dear fellow has grown up from 
& led amongst. us, and.L, for one, alway 8 loved 

him. L don’t deny I'd rather. Laura had 
marzied and settled down. in Engiand, rr 
John’s no prospects bere, and. there's o. fine 
for, him, out Weat, audI think I can 
tat my opine 38 to make Laura a. 


y 





Mr. Augustus looked on the ground, 

“Ia it possible you are speaking of John 
Drew?” 

‘Of whom else? It is am old attachment, 
but the dear boy was too hononrable to speak 
ont until he had saved enough to make a 
ee home. for my sweet: Laura, and 

0 

But she was interrupted, 

“Has he saved enough now?’ demanded 
her brother grimly, “1% he has I'll be the 
first to praise his conduct; and, though I’m 
nota rich man, I'll write Laura @ cheque for 
three figures when it comes to. buying the 
troucsean,”’ 

‘He had savedit,”’ ssid Mas, Biden, grate- 
fally, ‘‘ and he put. his littlehoard with hia for. 
tune, which you know was invested in the 
Baracudds Bank. It was his anguish at read- 
ing of the bank failure aroused my anxiety. I 
questioned him, and he told me ail, asking if 
he accepted the post in America whether I 
would let Laura come out to him!” 

By this time they were-at the Reetory gates, 
and according to all precedents should have 
parted, but. the Reotor (he had a bears, despite 
his grufiaees) declared his wife’ would be 
delighted with a vis's from Laura, She was 
to say he bad sent her to stay to tea, and was 

home himself with her mother. 

“And Laura,’ said the Rector, in an 
unusually gentle voices, ‘' don’t tell your fine 
news to your aumt, She's had.a bad headache 
all day, and if she gets excited she'll be awake 
all. might.” 


Bat when he was: left-alome with his sister 


his manner changed. Ié was peculiar with | fi 
, coustant. 


Uncle Augustus that when’ he wae not sure,of 
his ground he binatered and.stormed; but | 
when he knew himself to: be in the right, and 
felt, s0 to say, master of the situation, all his 
bumpticusness vanished, and he. became a 
quiet, almost gentle; spoken man. 


Snean that simpletons like her encourage 
awindiers by their credulity. 

‘* What was bis friend's Renet 4, 

She shook her head. 

‘ Augustus, don’t look at me like that! tf 
always loved John; and I believed what he 
told me, I knew Laura loved him. and I was 
glad for my child to be happy. Even now you 
have no proof his story of the American ap- 
pointment is untrue.” 

“Why shonld one thing be true when all 
elae is false?” asked the Rector. ‘ Besides, 
the whole thing is so vague. What newly- 
engeged young man would leave his fancéc 
withoué telling her whare'to write to hima? e 

Mrs..Biden brightened up. 


ae He promised to send the address from 


“ ‘And has he done 80? ? 

‘‘No; but we had a telegram this morning 
saying he sailed to-day, and would post a letter 
from Liverpool.” 

‘* Do you know the name of the ship?” 

**The Amazon.” 

“That's better!” said Mr. Carkyle, more 
cheerfally. “Only give me something: to go 
on, and [’ll sifs the matter for you: 1 shall 
ride to Whitby at once, and telegrapt to Liver- 
pool for alist of the Amazon's passengers. [ 
shall have it before we goto bed. I su 
if erry 8 name is not in it, you'll believe i’ mu 
right?” 

Ars. Biden hesitated. 

‘‘T am very fond of John!” 

“So was Janeta. New she hag: a’ 
many faults, Susan; bat I don't’ think her 

fickle. For a rich woman she's wondeérfaliy 
At one time she treated y Drew 
almost as her own eon, Now, don’ttell.me she'd 
have changed so without a strong reasym.”” 

‘‘ Then she should have told us whatit wis," 
said Mrs. Biden,. glad, like many a weak 
amen to find someone she could safely 


His own wite always declared hie heart was ; blam 


very tender, and perhaps. she nnderstood why 
his presence was a: contfort to the sick and 
sorrowing, bat his sistex.had-never’ but once 
before—at her husband's death—heard his 
voice sound as it sounded. now: 

‘* [want to tal to youseriously, Susan!" 

po he beart sunk within her. s: 

% you are not.going to speak against 
John}. You were always: hard. on him, 
Augustus; and you know he could nofdielp 
the breaking of the bank |.’’ 

‘Susan, do you remember I wae-one of the 
trustees to his Tittle fortane? It could nob be 
invested in the @ bank, because it 
now stands in my name and that. of hia 
mother's lawyer in the funds!’ 

_ Mrs. Biden felt perplexed, 

«Phen he anos after ali? Perhaps 
he wanted to try dear Laura's afiections, and 
st marrying hint for himself 
a ” 


“ He is ruined so far as the fortane lefé by ' 


his mother goes, He has sold ‘his life-interest 
in it for @ mere song to'a Jew money-lender. 
To my knowledge he will never touch # penny 
of the interest again. Why should he have 
told you that story about the bank?” 

“ Perhaps his ‘ savings” were init,” 

‘* My dear Susan, there ismo snek bank. If 
you don’t pore mo, ask = wane A 
assure you I am: ee simople tra 
qulaunnnndaa matte, wine aban ds 
gennuine 80, e 
ry it with ae & string of falee- 


‘‘He may have thought I should object to 
him as a son-in-law if Ll knewthe truth ; and 
then thie appointment. in. America is £0 


“« What part of America—Onnada? ” 

“ T don’t know."’ 

“The United States?” 

‘© T havenoides, Heonly said America.” 

‘> curveyonship, or what? Was ian office, 

or & » or what?” 

= ns wo 

r086: #0 hex brother's lips, 


bat abe bere. kept.it back, Hevhad very nearly told 


“ . ‘don’t know,” said Augustus, slowly. 
** Janeta is very proud of the family honour. 
It John had done anything shameful, I fancy 
she would hush it up at any cost, just beeanse 
he was of her husband's kin.” 

Mrs. Biden was shaking in every lim’, A 
weak women by nature, and an affectionate 
one, her heart and her vanity had alike: peen 
gratified by her daughter’s engagement. 

She would not, could not, believe her 
brother's jadgment was right; and) yeu 
terrible fear thas it might be so:aseailed ber. 

Only to think if the engagement: fell 
throngh! What would Laura not» have to 
suffer at the hands of her six sisters! Arid-oh'! 
what privations the whole family would have 
to endure if John Drew indeed failed to return 
the fifty poands she had lent him! 

‘Thera is one thing puzzles mé,” said 
Augustaos, slowly. “Sapposing my hépefa! 
nephew has gone to America, how did: he pet 
the money for his passage? I’li never beiseve 
he had such a sum in his pocket ready futian 
emergency ! Of course, he may have borrowed 
it of his consin; but, as Lord Drew was at the 
Place, and he dared not show hia face there, f 
can’t make it oot!" 

“T lent it him !"’ confessed the widow. 

“Youl” 

‘‘My dividends were paid last month, 
and——’’ 

The clergyman pnt one hand not unkindly 
on her arm. 

‘¢ My dear Susan, I begin to think he must 
really have had the appointment offered hia! 
I have very litele faith in John Drew; bat = 
can't belicéve he would stoop to’ rob his 
mother's only sister !'’ 

Mra. Bidén was crying quietly. 

‘¢ We shall soon know now,” she answered ; 
‘*for I suppose evem you will be convinced if 
my boy’s name is in the list of the Amazon's 
passengers |” 

He did not assent. It was in his mind 
John Drew might be very glad to ge’ to 
America at hie sunt’s expense, arid yes bave 
no prospect of a situation there, and no idea 





of marrying Laura; bat he tdlt it would be 
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almost heartless to tell his sister so. Heonly 
pressed her hand affectionately, and promised 
to return to her as soon as he got back from 
Whitby with the list. 

‘* You had betrer send the girls to bed. I 
oan make oneor two errands in the village, 
which will keep me till nearly ten ; and Sagan, 
don't let Laura have even a hint of all this, 
poor girl, Let her rest in her fool's paradise— 
et any rate until we are certain we are 
right.' 

It wasell very well for him to issue his com- 
mands ; bat for years Mrs Biden had been a 
passive blave to her daughter's stronger wills. 
The girls bad beset ber at once with questions. 

What had Aunt Janeta said? here was 
Laura, and what had she and Uncle Angnstus 
becn pacing upand down the lane for instead 
ofcominginto the warm fire? Was he very 
engry at Laura's engagement? They did 
believe she had been crying. 

Witha desperate effort Mrs. Biden shirked 
the question about the téte-d-téte with her 
brother. The rest she managed to answer 
eatisfactorily, enlarging on Mrs. Carlyle's 
endden journey,and on the Rector’s liberal 
promise concerning Laura's trousseau. 


“Your Aunt Janeta promised me she'd — piero 


settle a little money on each of you on your 
eecen po so you see Laura won't goto her 
husband q 

would mind," she added, with the nervous 
agitation of a peredn more anxious to con- 
vince herself even than her Jistener. ‘ It was 
easy to see it was Laura he was in love with, 
not money.”’ 

‘(Hie has been a long time finding it out," 
eaid the eldest Miss Biden, a little spitefally. 
“There, mother, do be . There's 
nothing to ory about.” 


Laura came home at nine, and very soon mother’s friend wi 


money. Most likely he had tried every other 
means Of raising it before he appealed to you, 


** He didn’t extort it at all. He was most 
unwilling to take it. I had quite to press it 
upon him,” 
The little clook on the chimney-piece chimed 
eleven, and the clergyman rose to go. It was 
ily that nothing should be said to 
Laura until after his return from Liverpool ; 
though both he and Mrs. Biden felt pretty 
sure that even if John Drew had really been 
offered a good appointment in America, which 
would enable him to refund the fifty pounds, 
the Reotor would never be called on to write 
the cheque he had promised for Laura's 
trousseau. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tz seomed to Janeta Leigh that no human 
creature had ever felt so desolate as herself 
when she left the friendly shelter of the con- 


| fectioner’s ehop, and went out into the cold 


uite empty-handed; not that John ‘ taken her fate into her hands. 


| 


frost of the short February day. 

For third time in her life—the third 
time, too, in fess than six months—she had 
It had been 
little pain to her to leave Normanton, where 
her unloved childhood and youth had been 


spent. 
It had cost her nothing, when she under- 


| stood him as he was, to quit John Drew's 


‘ 


tection; buat to part herself from Mra. 
lyle was a bitter grief. 
She had been happier at Hillington Place 
than she had ever hoped to be. She loved her 
almost a daughter's 


after the family separated for the night. : fondness 


hey had never kept late hours, When 600- | 


os 


momy is @ necessity, to burn fael and candles 
snalieate seems folly. 

By hatf.past nine Mrs. Biden found herself 
@lone, waiting for her brother. It was a moon- 
Higué night, and she could see him turn the 
latch of the gate, and watch his tall figure 


' true. He was brave and noble. 


come qowly up the little garden path; but ' 


éhere wai nothing in his walk to tell what 


mews, be brought. And when she opened the ' 


door, and 
answer, but led her kindly back to the little 
parlour and shut the door. 

** Oan you bear it, Susan ?”’ 

Susn shivered. Remember, her child's 


ounee was at stake; and, besides, she had - 


Qhn Drew almost as a son. Then, 
too, _ being false meant her losing fifty 


pounds.. 
‘* Only tell me the whole truth, Augustas. 
Don't keep anything back. Let me know all.” 
“You ha 


sengers. I just telegraphed the question, 
*‘Did Mr, John Drew sail in the Amazon this 
afternoon ? Wire answer ‘ yes’ or ‘no!’” 

** Read it for yourself, and, Sagan, bear it aa 
wellasyou can. Iamafraid it will beagrievous 
blow to you |" 

‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. John Drew are in our list of 
the Amazon's passengers. Ship sailed at four 
P.m, 60-day.” 

* You see,” said Augustus Carlyle, “the 
peopié are prudent. They can vouch for the 


passage being taken, but they won't commit ' 


themselves by saying these persons actually 
sailed in the Amazon. Passengers sometimes 
only go on board jast before the ship sails.” 
8. Biden looked at him with troubled 
eyog 
« Mr. aud Mra, John Drew! What doesit 


mean? Sarely he never thought I would let ' 
Laura go out with him at a moment's ' 


notice 7." 

The clergyman shook his head. 

“{ shall go to Liverpool to-morrow and 
make inquiries; but, to my mind, it is clear 
already. He was married privately, no doubt 
to ome unworthy person. This, of course, was 


the cause Of Janeta’s anger. He wanted to ; 


li read the message for yourself. « 
‘After all I did not send tor a list of the pas- ' 


rly questioned him he wouldnot | 








Life atthe Place had been sweet to 

the’ perty., ‘There had been no thought of 
* re no 

harm in Janeta's heart. He was and 

he loved 

him; but she never for one moment forgot 

the barrier between them. 

She was his cousin's wife. She could never 
be aught to Lord Drew but a friend ; still it 
seemed to Nettie that Jack's friendship was 
worth more than another's passionate devo- 
tion. 

She would have been well content never to 
be nearer to him than she was in those hap 
winter days could she only have felt certain 
she should. never be less near. 


The a had been sudden and cruel. 
One look in his told her he cared for her. | 
One stray re of Mrs. Carlyle respecting 


his ible marriage taught her her own 
secret, It did not need her husband's cruel 
sneer and bitter taunt for poor Janeta to 
understand that intensely as she had always 
regretted her marriage it had done her more 
harm than she had ever dreamed of, since it 
= her off from all happy ties of heart and 
ome, 

After that discovery, even without her 
husband’s interference, Hillington Place could 
no longer have been a perfect Paradise to 
Nettie, but she was forced to leave it—to 
leave it almost before daybreak—without one 
single farewell, one single word of kindness. 

The advertisement she had seen in the local 
paper was far different from what the confec- 
tioner’s wife fancied. Among the “ Wanteds” 
was an appeal for a young woman of quiet 
habits and some education to go to London 
with an invalid lady and little girl. 

By some strange chance, in the pocket of 
her dress Jancta had found a letter written 
by her a few days before, at Mrs. Carlyle’s re- 
quest, in recommendation of a young servant 
who was leaving the Place. At the eleventh 
hour the girl discovered she had tired of her 
wish for change, and would gladly stay on at 
so good a home. The character thus had 
never been meeded, and by some chance 
Janeta had elid it into her pocket, and thought 
no more of it till she read the advertisement. 


get to America with his wife, but had no| 


and by a plausible story extorted the loan from 
ou i) 


We have mentioned Janeta read it two or 
‘three times, and decided she was certainly a 
;young woman of quiet habits and some 
character. Domestic service was hardly the 
réle she would have chosen, but—oh! oruel 
necessity |—she must live, and all other mode 
of employment seemed closed to her. In 
attendance on an invalid she would be equally 
hidden from her husband and Mrs. Oarlyle. 
Her past would be a closed book. She could, 
as it were, begin life afresh. 

She only wanted to be quiet—to drift, as it 
were, into some peacefal spot until the end 
came. She was so tired of life, so weary of 
its fitfal fever, surely she would not live much 
longer. She was fond of little children, and 
ha — a Bynes for sick eee = = 

advertised required nothing on 
Feil Besides, shes fancied her care of the 
invalid lady would at least save her from 
much intercourse with her fellow. servants. 

It was a large cheerfal house at which 
Janeta knocked ; and the who opened the 
,door showed her at once into s neat little 
sitting-room, saying Mrs. Hamilton would 
' goon be there. 

Left alone, our heroine felt her heart sink. 
She was so unused to acting she feared to be- 
tray herself at every step. 

| She was not long kept waiting. A delicate- 
,looking—almost girlish lady soon came in, 
, leading by the hand a little girl of five. Her 
deep mourning and close widow's cap made 
her seem even younger by the contrast—she 
looked barely twenty. y she was five 
— older, and the little girl was her only 
child. 

She told “Jane Thornton" at once she 
feared she had misunderstood the natare of 
the situation. 

‘*I am sure you are a gentlewoman, and 
there might be things to do would object 
j #0. I am far from rich, and I cannot afford 
a nurse for my little girl. It is really a useful 
maid I want, though I own, if I were seeking 
& companion, I should be tempted to engage 





| ou.” 
\7 , 

Bat Miss Thornton quietly Bhe 
was, she admitted, of gentle but she 


| Was obliged to earn her living. She had had 
a little experience of teac' and would 
refer any other mode of money. 
ere was nothing she would object to under- 
take, even—here her face flashed—to have her 
meals with the servants if needful. 
“‘Ié would not be needfal,” said Mrs. 
Hamilton, quickly, ‘I am obliged to travel 


about ae for my health, so that I 
have no of my own. When we are in 
apartments you 


} id take your meals with 
me. During our visits to my relations 
‘would be served for you and Violet upstairs ; 
|but I can offer you only eighteen pounds a- 
, year, and I know it is little for 
services as you would be willing 
The letter of reference was —— and 
Seaving Dearbasongh ia fwo or tate days. 
ea oar’ in or . 
When could ‘‘Miss Thornton,” that wan'eo 
be Janeta’s style, join her? 
Nettie, who a vague fear of remaining 
jin the place to which she t be traced, 
said she was obliged to go to York, bat she 
would meet any train Mrs. Hamilton named, 
and accompany her to London. 
The in was struck, but a m 


usefal purchases for herself, and was eo busy 
she never recollected the bag she had left at 
the confectioner’s until she and her new em- 
ployer were fairly on their way. 

They did not travel without stopping, on 
account of Mrs. Hamilton's delicacy; but 
‘when they reached the hotel at Liverpool, 
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where she had sega for rooms, a sur- 
prise awaited them. The ship was in, but 
it had not brought Mr. Gascoigne. At the 
jast moment he had been prevented sailing, 
and, in a letter sent by a friend's hand, 
promised his sister to be with her by the 
next steamer—in a week at latest. Mrs. 
Hamilton bore the disappointment very well. 
After all, it was but a pleasure deferred, 
The hotel was very comfortable, and it was 
20 beg in have to spend a week there 
‘with Miss Thornton and her little girl. 

‘‘ Miss Thornton"’ quite agreed in the praises 
of the hotel. She was very much taken with 
the pretty fragile looking widow, and the 
fairy-like child. If such a load of sorrow 
had not been ever present at her heart 
Janeta would not have been unhappy in her 
new surroundings, 

Mrs. Hamilton's ailment prevented her 
walking beyond from one room to another, 
60 Misa Thornton and Violet took their excur- 
siona alone. They saw most of the best 
streets in Liverpool, and never wearied of 
ooking at the magnificent docks, and watch- 
— ships that rode so peacefally at anchor. 

$ was their favourite walk, The sea had 
@ great fascination for them both, and Janeta 
had by this time quite lost all fear of recog- 
nition. Besides, no place on earth seemed so 
safe a hiding.place as this bustling seaport. 
Both John Drew and his cousin hated noise 
and crowd, while Mrs. Carlyle had a special 
Objection to Lancashire. 

‘I wish you would go do down to the office 
this morning,” said Mra. Hamilton, when it 
was nearly time to expect her brother's 
ship, “and ask them if the Danube can 
possibly be in to-morrow? I don’t think you 
will mind, for the people there are wonder- 
fally civil and obliging." 

“‘T will go with pleasure,” replied Janeta. 
‘ The head clerk is a dear old man, With such 
® splendid white head he looks quite patri- 
arc ” 

“You had better not take Violet,” said 
Mrs. Hamilton, quietly, ‘I feel so lonely 
this morning, I should like to have her 
with me; and, Miss Thornton, please be as 
quick as you can. I can’t explain it to you, 
ye wy & strange presentiment I am going 


“I hope not,” said Nettie, kindly. “It 
would make Captain Gascoigne'’s home-coming 
80 sad if you were not well enough to go and 
meet him.” 

She set off at a brisk pace, for she knew 
Mrs. Hamilton was really too weak and ner- 
‘vous to be left long alone, She reached the 
office, and received the good news that the 
Danube would certainly in the next day, 
when passing quickly out into the street she 
found herself face to face with—her husband ! 

She was no coward, but anxiety and grief 
had told on her health. Remembering all 

she had suffered at this man’s hands an un- 
— _ fear ey on oy — could not 

r escape, tried to hurry away, 
but her feet remained still—motionless. She 
tried to haila cab, but her trembling fingers 
would not obey her wish, and John Drew, 
noticing this, laid one hand heavily on her 
shoulder, saying with a oruel langh,— 

eq = =~ —s escape me this time, 
young lady. You've mé & pretty dan 
but I think I have you safely wi ry 

His words, the jeering taunt, were 
‘all too much for her. With ons bitter cry the 
gitl sprang forward, and tried to elude his 
ay SE pan her senses seemed to leave her, 

r swam, and suddenly ehe tottered 
and would have fallen to the ground bad not 

John Drew caught her just in time. 

She lay there like a marble statue, perfectly 
senseless and motionless in his arms. Her 
‘worst fear was realized now. She was utterly 
at his meroy. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Tue readiest and surest way to get rid of 
sensare is to correct ourselves. 


it 
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ROY’S INHERITANCE. 


—0.— 
OMAPTER XXIX.—(continued.) 


Mas. Wrutsutee, the cook, was the only one 
of the servants who did not regard her with 
mistrust ; but as these meetings with her were 
very rare, her friendliness did not do Nora 
much good, 

One day she was just going ont, after having 
read half the Times to the Viscount, when 
—— looking much excited, hurried after 

er. 
“Stop a bit, please, miss,” she said, roughly, 
“T want to know where the ten-pound note is 
I left on the hall-table only a minute ago?” 

** Why do you ask?’ looking gravely sur- 
— “Of course, I know nothing about 


** That's all very well ; but I must have it,” 
with a menacing lookin her cold, grey eyes. 
* His lordship gave it me for the house bills, 
and I only turned my back on it for a minute 
because I thought I heard him calling.” 

** Well, don’t excite yourself !’’ annoyed by 
the woman’s manner. ‘You know that no 
beggars or tramps ever come to Mountfalcon, 
so that it must be safe.” 

“It wasn't a tramp as walked off with a 
thousand pounds from his lordship’s chest 
upstairs,"’ looking insolently into the girl’s 
sweet face. 

‘* When was that—I never heard of it?" 
eagerly, 

‘* No; you never heard of it, and you don't 
know where it went,’ with an unmistakable 
sneer. 

‘‘ Do you mean to insinuate that I do?” 
her eyes flashing fire, her small frame quiver- 
ing from head to foot; bat her voice low and 
very distinct. 

* Yes,” turning round and facing her, with 
a horrid gleam in her eyes. ‘‘ We never missed 
money before you came into the house !”’ 

“ Grimper!” with a gasp, as if she could 
scarcely credit her ears. Then she drew her. 
self up proudly, and said in a voice she could 
not keep quite steady, ‘‘Come and say that 
before your master.”’ 

Without waiting for an answer she walked 
straight through the music-room, only stop- 
ping as she went to point contemptuously to 
the bank-note, which was lying on a small 
table near the door. 

Grimper caught it up, and, muttering some- 
thing under her breath, had the grace to look 
ashamed of herself ; but Nora never stopped till 
she stood in front of Lord Mountfalcon with 
flushed cheeks and heaving chest. 

Venables, who was clearing out the drawer 
of a cabinet, shut it up quietly, and took up 
his position behiad the Viscount's chair, as if 
ready to take part in any discussion that was 


going forward. 

“T am sorry to trouble you, Lord Mount- 
faloon,”’ she began, in her fresh, young voice, 
which was tremulous with indignation, ‘ but 
this woman has dared to insalt me. For the 
first time, I’ve heard to-day that you've been 
robbed of a thousand pounds, and she says 
I knowall about it 1” 

“And go she did, my lord!” broke in 
Grimper, with an angry flash on her face, 
“ I met her, myself, with Mr. Philip's pocket- 
book in her hand, and she can't deny it!” 

Nora started, and the colour faded from her 
face, as she remembered her promise. Was 
she to go through the remainder of her life 
with the stain of a theft on her name ? 

“Be silent, Grimper,” said the Viscount, 
— ‘Supposing the thousand pounds 
were in that pocket- » you cannot 
that Miss Macdonald put them there?” 

' How does Grimper know it?” 0 
Nora, quickly. ‘7 never saw it before, and I 
y didn’t open it!” 

** What took you into the park that morn- 
ing?" asked the old man, slowly. 

“T could not rest in bed,” a soft pink steal. 


and I went ont simply to meet Grimper and 
ask tho news,” 

‘' She went by me like a flash of lightning,” 
with a contemptuous snort, but Lord Mount- 
falcon held up his thin hand to stop her. 

“That was the first time” (to Nora) ; ‘ the 
second time you went for another purpose? ” 

** Yes; bat I mustn't tell you,” clasping her 
hands. 

**I know that you saw my son. I guess 
that he sent you back for his pocket-book ; 
and all I wish to know now is whether you 
expected to find him in the park when you 
went out?" said the Viscount, impressively. 

‘*No, I never expected to see him sgain in 
all my life. Don’t you remember how you 
sent him away?” and she shuddered. 

‘* 7 remember, but he won't,” his grey head 
drooping and his eyes half closed. 

** Listen to me, Lord Mountfaloon,’’ coming 
a step forwarder in her fear lest he should fall 
asleep before he had done her jastice. ‘ Not 
content with saying that about the thousand 
pounds, she accuséd me of stealing a paltry 
ten-pou.d note this afternoon—accased me— 
a Macdonald,” throwing back her head 
proudly, ‘‘ and said no money was safe in the 
house since I came!” 

‘‘Grimper, your insolence is insupport- 
able,” said the old man, rousing himeelt. 
‘‘ How many times am I to tell you that this 
young lady is my guest, and to be treated 
with the greatest respect? Apologise, in the 
humblest way you can, or leave my service 
before you are an hour older! "’ i 

‘“‘Ig this what I’ve deserved,” cried Grim- 
per, throwing up her arms dramatically, 
“after thirty years of slaving and keeping 
watch day and night like a dog? I’m to be 
turned out to starve, whilst an interloping 
miss turns the place topsy-turvy, and plays 
into the hands of the biggest scoundrel that 
ever stepped |” . 

“No,” said Nora, coldly, her beautiful face. 
calm with something like despair. ‘' You 
have behaved strangely to me, but I believe 
you are faithful to your master. Stay with 
him, and I will goaway. I will leave Mount- 
falcon to-night.” 

Then the Viscount rose from his chair and 
drew up his gaunt frame, whilst his faded 
cheeks flashed, 

“You will not leave Mountfalcon, Miss 
Macdonald!" with an oath. ‘‘I'd part with 
them all first—yes, the whole infernal lot—from 
beginning to end. You bring the only bit of 
brightness to an old man’s withered life; and 
so long as you will honour me by your pre- 
sence,” with a low bow, ‘“‘I feel as if I had 
something to live for. Leave the room, 
Grimper," his tone changing to one of intense 
severity. ‘‘Iam utterly disgusted with your 
conduct.” 

“Very well, my lord; and when you are 
murdered in your bed, and your last penny 
you will know what Grimper was 
worth,” her chest heaving, her voice breaking 
hysterically. ‘ Bat I’ll never coma back—no, 
not if you was to go down on your bended 
knees I wouldn't,” and she rushed out of the 
room,” 

** Venables, see that the woman's wages are 
paid,” said the Viscount, briefly, as he sank 
back into his chair. 

Nora was too generous not to feel pity for a 
fallen adversary; and now that her indignation 
was cooling she remembered Grimper's de- 
votion to her master and to that other master, 
who never came to his old home, and she 
could not bear that she should be sent away 
on her account. As the valet left the room 
she was screwing up her courage to intercede 
er when Lord Mountfalcon beckoned her 
to him. 

* Come here, child!" he said, huskily. “A 
great wrong has been done you in my house, 
and I wish to make what small amends I can. 
Take this key," pulling one out of his waist- 
coat pocket, “and open the third drawer in 
that cabinet. You will find some jewels there 
which I wish you to have.” 





ing into her cheeks, “‘ for thinking of the fire, 


‘No, no, please not. It's very kind of you,” 
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she said, earnestly, ‘‘bat I would not have 
them for the world,” 

* Bat you must, it is my wish! I always 
repair a wrong.” 

‘** Batdon’t you know that they all would 
say I had got them out of you? Mr. Falooner 
would think it, for one” 

“IT thought he was your most particular 
friend?” drawing his brows together. 

‘* My friend? No!” with a shadder, “I 
never liked him!” 

“You did not like his being turned out?” 
lookiag at her, sharply. 

“No; and I don’s like Grimper going.” 

‘‘ Not when she thought you had been rob- 
bing me behind my back ?” 

‘‘ She can’t have thought it, She was ont.of 
temper, and said the first mad thing that 
came into her head. Let her stay!” coax- 


¥. 
the beontp: f She agpeniing epenend tee 
| a ing eyes and the 
emiling lips, and yet as if hia thoughts had 


strayed fax away. Then he turned, and rested |- 


his head upon his. hand. 

_‘* If that boy Roy had been what I thought 
him |!" he muttered. ‘ Bat there's no goodin 
talking about it. A spendthrift, a. gambler. 
He would make havooof it all. I won't keep 
> my dear! I — _~ to be , mee 

ora went away; bat Gri r did not 
that day or the day after. 7 ri 


—_— 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Fasurne very low, and particnlarly miser- 
able, Nora sat down on the ivied stump, and 
gave herself up to the luxury of being 
wretched, 


As to the object of her voluntary martyr- 
dom, she felt more despondent than ever. 

When she first undertook her pairfal task, 
she had few doubts about its success. She 
thought that she was almost sure to succeed, 


if she were very good and very patient; and, | 


ag s0on: as Mountfalcon was hers, she had 
nothing to do but to hand it over to Captain 
Falconer as lightly and as easilyas she would 
give & pencil-case or a bon-bon to # friend. 
She forgot that Lord Mountfaleon must dis 


before she conld come into possession of the | 
estate; and she never remembered that there 


was such a quality as pride, which might pre- 
vent any man of independent character from 
aceepting such an enormous pregent from the 
hands of a mere girl. 

Daring her tong, lonely sojourn in the Hall 
she ha@ had plenty of time for refisction, and 
gradually all the difficulties in her path 
dawned upon her perturbed mind, and she 
felt half distracted by her fears, 

Look which ever way she might, there was 
no rey of light; and all the unpleasantness of 
ber life seenred to have culminated in 
Grimper's unheard-of insolence that very 
afternoon. 

If everyone distrasted her, sha might be 
accused of one crime after another, and she 
had no one to take her part except an oldman 
whose faculties were failing. 

It might have been better to have taken 
Captain Falconer's advice, and to. bave gone 
home; but that would have been giving up her 
one great hope, and only the most desperate 
cslamities could drive her todo that, Still, 
she confessed herself to be the most lonely, 
friendless, mieerable girl that ever lived, and 
the tears filled ber large eyes; and made them 
too dim to discover the beauty and the glory 
of that lovely summor's day. 

The sun came in tong, slanting golden shaits 
through the twinkling mass of greenery over- 
head; wild flowers bloomed wherever space 
was lett them by the tall, feathery fronda of 
the ferns; and birds twittered joyously to each 
other, as if there were no suoh things as sin 
and sertow in the world, 

“Found at last!” cricd a pleasant voice, 
and the next montent # young man, in an 
irreproachwble suit of dittces, stood before 


her, the sunlight on. his fair young head, his 
brown pot-haé in his hand, 

Nora put up her hand to dash away her 
tears; but it was canght, imprisoned, and 
kissed most rapturously on ite way. 

‘*Aren’t you glad to see me?” as he sat 
down, unasked, by her side. ‘‘ I'vecome over 
in a moat awfel state of mind, but I hope 
you've missed me,’’ looking straight into her 
eyes, and watching with delight the sunset 
that was spreading over her sweet face. 

“I thought, perhaps, you would not venture 
here again?” demurely. 

“ oF venture through anything to get to 
you ” 

“I mean you were rather cool last time ?” 
turning away her head. 

**I couldn’t be,” with am air of outraged 
innocence, “1 never am, and you always 
affect me just the other way. Look at me ! 
te 80 awfully seedy—laid up for 


She ventured a timid glance. 
‘* You don’t look very bad. What has been 
er Obs, the fire” flashing slightly. “They 
“ ” ing ly. 
talked fearful rot about it in the paper. I 
didn't do anything to boast of, but I knocked 
afterwards.” 


up 4 

“T saw about Lord Clavering, Oaptain 
Falconer, and a Mr. Sinclair. Ah! now 
I know,” her face li 
her hands. ‘I've found out who you are, 
and I’m so glad!” 

“ Fred Sinclair, at your service,” with a 
laughing bow. 

“ And I know how plucky you were! You 
were the very first to go and try to save the 
poor Duke !’’ her eyes glowing. 

“The whole honour and glory belong to 
Roy Falooner,” he said, carelessly. ‘ But 
most adorable princess, I want you to dd me 
a great favour,” leaning forward earnestly. 
“Ive brought a dogcart on parpore. Do 
come a — toned ee outand 
| back @ "ve got ® paragraph ia ® paper 

I want to ask you about—bnt I daren’t show 
| it you here,” 





“ Then I'm afgaid I shan't see it,” shaking } it 


her head, J 

“But where's the harm? I promise you 
that the horse won't bolt,” his eyss speaking 
a volume of entreaty. ‘' It's such risky work 
talking to you here, The last time I came I 
ram up against Mr. Falooner, and had #o carry 
him off to the Castle, pretending that the 
Dachess had sent me for him.” 

‘Then he did go to the Castle that night?” 
eagerly, as she remembered his fierce denial. 

** Yes, and carried on tremendously. I 
thought he was mador drank. By-the-bye, 
did you ever see thie before?” fambliug in 
his pocket, and pulling out a small gold pencil- 
case m the shape ofa. pistol. 

Nora remembered it at once. 

‘¢ Yes, it’s Mr. Falconer’s, Where did you 
find it’? : 

“Tn @ room they never use—jast under 
Honiten’s;’ he said, gravely, as he put the 
pencil-case back in his pocket. 

‘How veryiodd!” 

‘* Very odd indeed,” drily. ‘ Bat'now for 
our drive,”’ starting up. * Only-halt 

tual to the moment. b 

“No, Mr. Simolair, I'm bound im honour 
ty leave this place,” shaking her golden 
head. 

“TT only ask you to come & drive just out- 
side the walls, It would be so delicious: to 
| think you traste@ youreelf to me, if only! for 
| half-an-hour !” entreatingly. ‘ 

Nora forgot that, if be were Mr. Sinclair, he 
must bea friend of the Dachessof Yorkshire's, 
therefore she was not the least on‘her guard; 
but, im spite of his most earnest entreaties, 
she resolutely refused to leave Mountfaicon. 

At last he saw it wae useless to —press>her, 
and with << ag aan the Wordipuntipetatat 
Presently or 

| to @ pai \ which was  meatked ont: in 
pencil, and watched her face closely as she’ 
_ readit. It ran thus:— 





‘“We understend that a marriage has been 
arranged between Mies Nora Macdonald, only 
daughter of the late Sir Edward Macdonald, 
Bart., and the Hon, Philip Falconer, second 
son of Viscount Monunifaloon, of Mountfalcon.” 

The colour rashed into her cheeks, her eyes 
flashed fire. 

“Qh, what a wicked, shamefal lief” she 
exclaimed, breathlesely, ‘‘ Who could have 
Oe ento said. Fred, quietly; ‘‘ but 

“ asy greas,’’ ‘red, q 3 “ss 
it isa lie? You are quite sure?” looking full: 
into her eyes. 

‘‘ Assure as that my nameis Macdonald.”’ 

“Oh! but it won’t be for long! "’ 

‘* What do you mean?” with the gravity of 
a judge. -¥ 
“You might change it, you know. Sinclair's 
quite respectable,” with a side glance up inte 
her indignant face. 

“Tm not sure,’ laughing, ‘“ You came here 


“ All is fair in Jove and war.”’ 

“ Bat we are not at war.’ 

ay mores : pee f 
‘Mx. Sinolair, will you or 
earnestly, as she changed the eub- 


‘+ Will you tell. Lady Olavering that there's. 
not & word of truth in it—and—and—every- 


g up, ad she clapped | bedy 


‘‘T'l-do more. I'll put it in the that: 
it is an impudent fabrication: Still. better, 
may Lay that it would have been quite true 


if they had put Sinclair instead?” lowering: 
his voices to the wn, we be ry and trying: 
to take possession © ands. 2 

Nora started from her seat, blushing: 
farionsly. 

“ What do you think I’m made of to talk to- 
me like that? Oh, it’s crael—eruel—just: 
because I’m alone }”’ P 

Fred was aghast, and most profuse in his- 
apologies. He protested that it was the- 
romance - _ gy ap got into oo 
head, an e@ begged for forgiveness. sc- 
-hambly that at last.she was obliged to accord: 


«Bat you will. marry that herrid fellow, 
Vm aa he went on, dolefally, ‘‘ if. there’s- 
no one to look after you. How cam you, a 
poor little desolate thing, hold out against a 
mian who wonld stop a nothing ? He's 
capable of carrying you off if he.can’t manage: 
it in any other way.” ? 4 
“He couldn’s make me his wife unless I 
chose.”’ 
oq ” with & little : awif he were- 
He could, nod, , 


Honiton alive 1” 
‘+ Stop, mustn't such awial things.” 
“ Bat jw are Seeetee as death—and 
he'll marry you and break your dear little 
heart, See if hedozsn’t}” ; ; 
“Yon shoaldn’t try to frightem.me,”’ making. 
poor attempt at a smile. ‘I’ve got a few 
nds outside these walls—I'm not quite: 
alone.” ‘ 
“Yea, outside you've a host, but: he’s inside 
or can be if he chooges,:and there you haven’t 
one. It makes my) blood run cold to think: 
you might be murdered, andno one kuow it!’’ 
She shivered 


“ And who would mise me.if I were?” 

“J should; but you wouldn't care a straw 
about that. You are not going? I haven't: 
told you halfthe news. Miss Pringep’s going 
to marry the parson—Vernon 1 éhink, is the 
name—and the other one is to make: match 
with a fellow named Singleton. Lady Olaver- 
ing says they were both their partners at her 
Ohristmas dance, and she wonders if any. 
other anteinuiboeiat it?’ a 
many questions to ask, and Fred: teok sach 


leasure in thewt,) that she could 
Pot tear herself. away. At last she pnlled out 
her watch and” “Wife try. The’ next 
minute she was through the ferns 25 


fast as her acti feet. could tabe-her, 
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and Fred had no time for the rentimental 
farewell he had piamned. He fancied himeelf 
desperately in fove, and he was ready to 
do anything on earth to save the “ fairy 
princess” from Philip Falconer. Ths diffi- 
culties in his path made him all the more 
anxious te succeed, and he found a most eager 
ally in the Dachess. 

Roy was lying on the sofa in Lady Claver- 
ing’s boudeir, when the Dachess of Yorkshire 
came intothe room, looking very handsome 
in a cream-coloured Gainsborough hat. 

‘*Have you heard the news?” she asked, 


“Anything special?’ with the smallest 
amount of interest. 

“ Only that little sneak has been and gone 
and done it,” with vicious emphazis, 

The colour rushed into his face. 

“Done what?” 

‘* Engaged herself ta your uncle!" 

“Who dares say 0?” raising bimself on 
his elbow, his eyes stern, but very eager. 

‘*All the papers. Read it for yourself,” 
handing him the World. “It must. be true. 
Now what do you think of that?” 

‘*My uncle is no fool,” calmly, though the 
fiercest anger was in his heart. 

**I don’s believe a word of it,” cried the 
Countess, standing up as usual for ber little 
friend.. 

“My dear, a fact is a fact. Philip Fal- 
coner meant this from the first, and the girl 
has only played into his hands, Ifshe had 
not been in such a hn what a splendid. 
match she might have made to be sure!” 

“A Falconer is good enough for her, I 
hope,” # touch of havghtinees in his tone. 

“Especially this particular Falconer!” with 
& mischievouslightin her eyes. ‘ You could 
recommend him as a perfect paragon!” 

“J phoaldn’t recommend. him ai all,” 


“Noone can ever bring anything home to 
him,” said the Duchess, meditatively. ‘It 
must be a comfort to a wife to know that her 
husband always scrapes through without 
being hanged.” 

** He shall never be Nora’s husband!” said 
Lady Olavering,atoutly. ‘Ob, ifl were only a 
man!” with alook atthe handsome Hussar, 
who had been sent back to his sofa after ven- 
turing to ride for the first. time sinoe bis ill- 
ness, 


“ What would you do, Lady Clavering?” 
tagging wrathfolly at bis goiden monstaches, 
‘“’d marry her mygelf,’’ she said promptly, 
He took no notice of this. remark, except to 
draw his brows together. in a frown. The 
Dachess looked at him thoughtfally, and the 
old anger against Nora stirred. in her breast. 
“Ti tell what I'll do.” she said, after 
a pause, “I'll send this World on to Lord 
Mountfalcon, and then I'd bet. anything that 
Miss Nora .Macdonald's turned ont before she 
knows where she is. Philip Falooner will 
s00n’ give her the slip when: he finds out. that 
she isn’t an heiress.” 
‘No, no! that would never do.” 
_“ For Heaven’s sake do nothing of the 
kind!’’ gaid Roy, very earnestly. ‘I'd never 
look amy of you in the-face again if the poor 


. Child were ruined by one of my friends.” 


‘¢ But Roy, if she ruine you?” 
. “IT have to\thank my own folly for that. 
remem. I: should torture ads into. 
thought you were going to do anything 
of the kind,” standing upand looking straight 
into her eyes, with a strong appeal in his. own. 
Bs y well,” shesaid, with a sigh. ‘ Bat 
if anything happens to.the girl in that grim, 
old honse, the consequences be on your. obsti- 
nate ‘head |” 
Then, saying she must be back to give 
Honiton his tea, she hurried away. 
pom... you know, Roy," pia Lady Glanetine. 
awe-strack voice,‘ I'm getting quite int 
a a that child ?”’ - s 
“ you-want me.to do? Giveu 
the Hussars, and.go in for a detective?” s 
“ Not that:quite!” with.a.smile. “ But 
don’t you think you could reconnoitre?”’ 





“T might ; but where’s the gocd?”’ 

* |’vé such a,feeling somethivg will happen 
to-night. My maidsaw your uncle arrive by 
the train.” 

“ Jove! I never thought he would show his 
face again,” and there wasa loog pause for 
anxions thought, 

7 * * * 

Lord Mountfalcon was very strange that 
evening at dinner, and talked so oddly that 
Nora was qnite alarmed. 

Venables ventured to remonstrate when 
told to bring another bottle of whisky, and 
brought on his head ench a.storm of indigna- 
tion. that Nora.expected him to give warning 
on the spot ; but the imperturbuble valet only 
shrugged his shoulders, and filled his master's 
glass when he bad fetched the whisky, as if 
nothing had happened. 

Bnt when dinner wag over he respectfully 
advised Miss Macdonald to sit in the library, 
whilst he. led the Viscount back to his own 
rooms. 

Nora, was only too.glad to take the hint, and 
sitting down to the piano, solaced her dis- 
tarbed mind with Chopin. 

She was entirely engrossed in trying to 
master a difficult pe. when she. waa nearly 
startled ont of her wits feeling a hand laid 
on her shonlder, whilst, a husky voice said, 
close to her,— 

‘+ My beanty, you've deserted me !”’ 

She sprang upfrom the. music stool so sud. 
denly that the Viscount (for it was he) fell 
back upon the floor witha tremendous crash. 

In a perfect agony of fear she screamed for 
Venables, who came at.onee. 

—* ! tell me,.is he dead?” she asked, with 

& sob, 
‘(Not a bit of it,” eaid the valet quietly, as 
he bens over his master, ‘‘I’msure I'm very 
sorry thatthis has occarred; but I was out 
of the way for the minate, and I thought he 
was safe not to stir.” ' 

‘He must be very ill to fall like that!” 
looking at. the long, lean, form with infinite 
compassion. ‘ He startled me by coming be- 
hind me. I jumped up, and down he went!” 

Venables seemed inclined to smile, 
which shocked her. desperately. He went to 
the bell, and rang it. three times. 

Grimper answered is, and between them 
they got the old man ont of the room. She 
avoided Nora’s eyes, and kept her own fixed on 
the floor. 

For the second time Nora was left alone, 
with her nerves all unstrung. 


_ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Iz ig very unpleasant to be alone in an ill- 
lighted room when your nerves have jugt been 
upset by a startling incident, 

The library at. Mountfalcon was naturally 
very dark; the walls lined with book-shelves, 
the furniture of the heavy, old-fashioned type 
that was sagen to be suitable for an apart- 
ment devoted to atudy. 

Tt could look very cosy when a bright fire 
was in the unuenally capacious grate, with 
the light playiug on any bit of bright gild- 
ing that it caught on its way. But on a warm 
evening, when there was no fire, the small 
amount of illumination given by the two 
candles at the piano, only made the darkness 
seem more mysterious and shadowy, 

Nora pushed the window to, and thought 
that she fastened. it; but the bolt did not 
catch, and. the slightest pnff of wind.made it 
give a small creak, which sounded as if some- 
one were pushing,it open, 

Again and again she wad startled by it, but 
she told-herself not to be foolish, and tried to 
engros® her attention with a novel of ancient 


Gradually she grew abaorbed in it, and 
forgot her own anxieties in. those of the 
heroine. She was_ not likely to be disturbed 
by, @. visit from one of the servants, as Grimper 
never troubled herself to come in, after once 
having done, what was needful, Earlier in 





the evening she had shut all the shuttera— 
except those of one window, which had been 
left open, to be closed when Miss Macdonald 
retired to her bedroom. 

It was now past ten, and Nora made a 
practice of never sitting up late in any of the 
downstair rooms: for she knew by expéri- 
ence that.it was rather nervous work to. go 
across the large hall when she thought every- 
one else was in bed, for the old, rusty, and 
dusty snits of armour were apt to rustle or 
jingle with every breath of air; and the rats 
behind the wainscoting made noises which 
sounded just like human footsteps. She 
turned over the pages rapidly to sce. if she 
were getting to the end of a chapter, when 
suddenly she became convinced that she was 
no longer alonein the room ! 

It required an immense effort to look over 
her shoulder, for every hair was standing on 
end, and a creepy chill ran down her back. 

Slowly she taraed her head, and saw Philip 
Falconer—white, haggard. evidently come in 
by the window, one half of which was wide 
open; and his coat was dusty as if he had 
walked from a long @istance. 

Enraged at the remembrance of the falee 
report he had published in the papers, Nora 
sprang from her chair, and confronted lim 
with blazing eyes, whilst her book fell un- 
heeded on the carpet. 

“You've no business to come hera!” she 
said, defiantly. ‘I wonder that you dare to 
look me in the face after the atrocious lies 
you've told about me!” . 

“You shouldn’t have such s charming one if 
you don’t want to be looked at,” he answered 
with a forced smile, ‘Come, child; shake 
hands. Youand I are bound to be the bert of 
friends.” : 

She put her hands behind her beck, as if 
to secure them from his touch, and drew up 
her neck proudly. 

“My friends are always gentlemen!” the 
gaid, with emphasis. 

“ How shocking! Not a single lady amongst 
them?” 

‘You know what I mean!” gravely, without 
the ghost of a smile. 

‘Hanged ifI do! Girls are always beyond 
me, Don’t worry me," throwing down his 
hat, and passing his thin hand over his fore- 
head. “I amin no mood for any such 
nonsense. Come, sit down, and have a chat,” 
pointing to the sofa. 

“Thank you, I'd rather stand.” 

“T’ve a story to tell you that you must 
hear, and it fidgets me to see you standing 
there like a statue.” 

She sat down without a word ; but at alittle 
distance. 

“There were two brothers,” he began, 
shading his eyes even from the dim light of 
the two candles: ‘One was & good-looking 
boy with nothing in him; the other had more 
mind perhaps than heart. 

‘* What was the use of a heart to him, wher 
no one cared s jot whether he lived or died? 
All the love and the thought were for the 


eldest one, the younger was thrust out into - 


the cold. Was it his fault that he grew up 
bitter, sour, and vindictive, a second Ishmael, 
his hand against every one, because every 
hand was against him ? 

“At Eton, the one was a favourite—great at 
cricket, and foot-ball; the other made no 
friends, but won the prizes by hard work. 
They couldn't take them from him when he 
got home, but they grudged him every word 
of praise, whilat Victor was made a fool Of, 
and lauded to the skies. 

“ Even at his death the son was pushed aside 
for the grandeon, and his home was made too 
hot to hold him, If he grew wild and went 
the pace the fault is on his father’s head, for 
he was bound to go to the dogs ”’— clench- 
ing his fist, whilst the veins on his forehead 
filled and stood out likelarge cords,—‘' bound 
to go, unless an angel dropped from heaven 
to save him. 

‘ Alone he stood in the world, as if he bad 
been born an orphan ; the very money that was 
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due to him was gradged him from the first, 
and it was even hard for him to make a decent 
figure in society. You can imagine what it was 
to him when a lovely girl about whom men 
were raving first seemed to care forhim. Is 
was like a glimpse of sunshine on a winter's 
night. She was the only one; and my own 
mephew came and stole her from me!” 
ora started. 

_**Good heavens! I was mad; if I could have 
killed him I would, for a dead certainty ; but 
I bad to grin and bear it. I came here; my 
father scoffed at me, and only made use of me 
because he had no one else. He would not 
pey & single debt, whilst he was hoarding up 

is gold—what for? He could not take it 
away with him when he went!" 

“I am sorry for you,” she said gently, “I 
know what it is to feel lonely and desolate, 
= I've been an orphan for such a long—long 

ime," 

**If you are sorry,” raising his face, and 
looking at her eagerly, “now's the time to 

eit, I, the only son, am an outcast ; you 
the stranger are about to become the adopted 
daughter. I haven’t a penny, I’m utterly 
ruined; you will have so many thousands 
you won't know what to do with them. Will 
you promise me one thing—that when the 
old man has definitively accepted you as his 
daughter, you will be my wife?” 

Nora stood up, her bosom heaving—her 
* You should have asked me 

t before you put that lie in the papers.” 

“Ig was nota lie; if it wasn’t true then I 
knew it would be trae, when I had had time 
to oome and see you,” rising slowly, as if 
weary to death, from the sofa. 

**You would have to answer a few questions 
first,"" cesolved to show him how much she 
kaew, before she fiang her disdainfal refusal 
in his face. ‘Can you tell me what became 





Mountfaloon's room upstairs ? 

“Can you tell me who dropped the little 
gold pencil case in the shape of a pistol, | 
in the room underneath the Dake of Horiton’s 
on the night of the fire?” 

Philip's face grew deathly pale, and he bent 
his head as if he found it impossible to meet 
the gaze of those beantifal, scornful eyes. 
Bat his stabborn will asserted itself ana he 
forced himaelf to look up, though he could 
not steady bis voice for the answer, 

“The thousand pounds belonged to me,” 
he said, coldly, “ Bat what you mean to in- 
sinuate about the pencil case Heaven only 
knowe.” 

‘Yes, Heaven does know,” she answered, 
gravely, ‘' anda few people on earth as well.” 

“‘f xemember you got it into your head 
onoe before that I was at the Oastle that 
night,” with an attempt at a sneer. ‘' What is 
the good of my telling you anything if you 
don't believe me?" 

‘You were there, you behaved so oddly that 
somebody thought you either mad or drunk,” 
ehe said quiokly, the colour deepening in her 
cheéks and giving a brighter beauty to her 
face, which had been rather pale before. 

Philip started, came close up to her and 
eeiz2qd her by the wrist. ‘ You wretched girl, 
you've broken your promise, you've gone out- | 
éide the walls, you shall be turned ont as sure 
@8 you stand there !"’ 

“Let me go, I've broken no promise!” 

“Then in the devil’s name how did you 
hear this tramped-up tale?" looking fiercely 
into her Gyes, as he held his breath for the 
answer, which might mean life or death to his 
guilty soul. 

“Tf there waa no harm in the visit, why did 
you try to deceive me?” she said, boldly. 

** Take care, child!” breathing hard in his 
excitement. ‘' I'm not a safe man to play with. 
Tell me directly who told you this—this in- 
famous lie ? stammering in his eagerness, 
though he was well accustomed to deceit. 


**¥ shall never tell you,”’ bravely, though 
ehe knew that she was alone with an unsoru- 
| vaeog man; and that the walls of Mount- 
alcon were thick, so that she might scream 


|; assert my 


herself hoarse before anyone could come. to 
her resoue. ‘ But you onght to be grateful to 
me, l’ya never breathed a word abont the 
penoil.case to any one,” 

He drow a deep breath of relief, though he 
said with an affectation of carelessness, ‘‘I won- 
der you didn’s ran helser skelter to my father. 
The lie would have been nuts tohim. Roy’s 
been here!’ suddenly, with a suspicious glance 
as the thought darted through his mind. ‘' He 
would be eure to make capital out of a report 
like that."’ 

* He would be the last man to do it, and you 
know it,’’ with a look of intense disgust. 
** Besides, he never comes to this house. Good- 
night, I am going to bed.”’ 

A sndden change, swift as lightning, passed 
over hia face, as he placed himself between 
the girl’s elight figure and the door. ‘ Don’s 
let us'qa any more,” he said, entreatingly. 
“1m the most miserable fellow on earth, and 
you haven’s a grain of pity for me.” 

“ Yos I have, and if I had any money, I'd 
give it you to pay your debts,” her tender 
heart softeniug at once, when he appealed to 
her compassion. 

“Do you think money is the only thing I 
care for?" looking down into her sweet face 
in a way that made her cheeks suddenly grow 
crimson. ‘‘ Nora, I brought you here, I’ve been 
your friend—your steadfast friend through 
everything, I’ve given you the chance of gain- 
ing thousands : is it too much to ask for some- 
thing in return?" 

“lf I ever come into those thousands, I 
would willingly give some of them to you; only 
you kaow they will rightfully belong to some- 
one else. But trust Captain Falconer’s gener- 
5 He would give away his head if he 
could.” 

“I'd as soon trast to the devil!” fiercely. 
“ Bat, Nora,” his voice sinking to the tender- 
est key whilst he forced a smile to his lips, 
“IT will tarn over a new leaf, upon my honour 
I will—I will be the best husband that ever 
was. My only wish shall be to make you the 
happiest girl on earth!" 

**Bea good husband if yon can to any 
woman who will consent to have you.” 

“I'll have nobody bat you,” catching hold 
of both her hands. “ Nora, listen to me!” 


' his voice shaking with intense eagerness, for 


he was like a drowning man catching at a 
straw. “If you only had a conception of 
what would follow, you daren’t say ‘no.’”’ 
“I'd say ita thousand times!” throwing 
back her head defiantly. “Bat nothing on 
earth could give me the courage to eay ‘ yes.’ 
Let me go this moment or I'll alarm 


| house {"* 


“Hush! don’t be frightened, darling. Jast 
give me your word, and the love will come a 


little later. You've got such a kind little | Go 
' heart; you would like to think you were 
| making a wretched man happy, and saving a 
' desperate man from ruin!" looking down 


with eager eyes, as if he saw a vision of 
wealth and all the good things of life, and 
rest from debt and continual dunning, 

of her innocent young face. 

‘* Yes, in any way but that,” with a shudder 
of actual oom 

“Nonsense! I’m your only friend, and I 
love you with all my heart.and soul!” bend- 
ing over har till ehe felt his breath upon her 
forehead, and etraggled likes wild thing to 
free her hands. 

‘It’s false—you only love your father's 
gold!" she gaid, breathlessly, ‘And I 
wouldn't marry you if it were to save my 
lifol"* 

“Do you think you can brave me—a poor 
little, lonely waif, without a friend in the 
world? Yousrein my power, child; and as 


sure as there's a Heaven above us, I'll never | hi 


let you escape! You shall be my wife, whether 
you wish aaa no—and this very moment I 
With e sudden movement he loosed one of 
her hands, end throwing his arm round her, 
drew her close to his panting chest. 
His will was strong as iron. He was ® man 


the | conjured up by the imagination 





of average musoular power; and, in order to 
humble her pride, he was bent upon kirsing 
those sweet, pure lips which he knew that 
Roy's had touched in the days so long ago. 

She was only a weak girl, but she was 
equally bent, heart and soul, on escaping. 

“Thief! Murderer! Let me go!" she 
panted, 

‘* For every insalt you shall pay me double,” 
with an evil smile, which was ten times more 
ominous than a frown. 

As he held her in his arms and felt her 
heart thumping in passionate anger, in spite 
of her beauty, which was heightened by her 
excitement, he hated her, and vowed to him- 
self that, when she was his wife, she should 
indeed - him handsomely for every insolencea 
she had shown him. 

‘You may as well give them to me, for I 
swear I'll take them.” 

‘‘Never—not if I die for it!'’ wrenching 
— away. ‘‘ Oh, Heaven! help me—help 
me ” 

Suddenly his arms relaxed their hold, and 
fell down limply by his side. 

With a ory she sprang to the door, and the 
next moment slamming it behind her, flew 
with fleet steps to the shelter of her own bed- 
room, where she double-locked the door. 

Panting and breathless she threw herself 
on to the first chair she came to, and barst 
into a passion of tears; whilst down below, 
in the library, Philip Falooner found himself 
face to face with Roy ! and she who would have 
given ten years of her life to see him, missed 
him by half-a minute. 


(To be continued.) 








CINDERELLA’S MARRIAGE. 
—:0:— 
CHAPTER X. 
MR. GOTT APPEARS. 


As Bertie expected, the detective arrived the 
next morning, and was ushered into the 
library, and announced to the officer as, ‘“‘ Mr. 
Gott."’ 

Mr. Gott proved to be a small, thin, sinewy 
man, with wonderfally soft brown eyes—eyes 
that bad a misty, far-away look in them, tend. 
ing to deceive the beholder into fancying that 
they perceived nothing in the actual realms 
of , but were in the habit of seeing visions 

ination of their 
owner. 


This, however, was by no means the case, 
for few men were wider awake than Mr. Hosea 


tt. 

After introducing himself, and producing 
his credentials, he stood waiting for the — 
soldier to 8 ; and Bertie caught the brown 
eyes fixed ly on his face, and wondered 
how it was nature had bestowed such soft, 
gazelle-like orbs on a man—and that man a 
one gineet ding f esterday, a burglary 

* Since sending for you y ye 
has been committed at the Oastle,” he — ; 
‘‘and it rather complicates matters, fo ord 
Thornleigh wishes you to take charge of that 
case, ag well as the one for which I more par- 
ticularly summoned you. nou had ome 
tell of the disappearance young lady 
whine wheawabouls’ I am anxious for you to 
discover.” 

He then narrated, in as few words as possi- 
ble, all he knew concerning Lucinda’s “—y 4 
absence, the detective making notes in 

ket book all the while, As he finished Mr. 
Bott said, in the quiet, suave voice peculiar to 


m,— 
** Had the young lady a lover?"’ . 
Bertie started violently. A lover—Lucinda ! 
The idea was intensely revolting to him. 
‘“‘\No;" he answered, sharply. “ a 
not! She had ae ee ee f 
therefore it wo be impossible that she 
should have a lover.” - 
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The detective lifted his eyebrows slightly. 
Perhaps Oaptain Car "a reasoning did 
not seem to him quite 

‘Have you communicated with Mise Rich- 
mond’s f 7” he asked. 

“ She has none,” 

‘* She is an orphan?” 

“ Yea.” 

‘“t And absolutely without relations? ” 





Bertie hesitated. He had said nothing of 
Luoinda’s earlier history, and he did not wish 
to advert to it. Gott instantly perceived his 
hesitation. F b 

‘«* Exouse me, sir,” he observed, with quiet 
firmness; ‘ but, if you wish me to assist you, 
it is 
confidence. 
game to eartb, if you throw me off on a false 
scent to start with.” f 

Carbonnell smiled at the sporting metaphor, 
but at the same time he ised the truth 
of what the detective said, and decided to hold 
back nothing. Accordingly he acquainted his 
companion with the circamstances under 


w he first. met Lucinda, and the subse- , 


quent events of her career, not omitting even 
the fact of the face at the window which had , 


so startled her. | 


‘«« And the name of this uncle—do you chance 
to know it, sir?” 

“* Yes, it was James Revell.” 

A strange gleam shot into those soft, brown 


eyes of the detective, and herepested'the name | 


over in a low undertone. Then he said 
briskly,— 

‘Now if you please sir, let me hear fall 
details of the burglary.” 

After complying with this request Bertie 
took him upstairs, and, in company with the 
Earl, showed him where the thieves had 
entered, and then led him to Lady Christabel’s . 
dressing. room, which was across the corridor. 

Here they found Lady Christabel herself, 
and it was she who handed to the detective the 
chisel which her maid had found, and which 
she had from the Earl that morning. 
Gott examined it carefully, then put it in his , 


“This is @ most important clue,” he re- 
marked, while his brown eyes shone exultantly, 
‘‘and I think I may say is a fair chance 
of the thieves caught. At the same 
time, my idea is, that there was a confederate 
inside the Castle ; for how did the burglars | 
know the different rooms, and how did they 
come to take away the jewel boxes of the two 
ladies whose je 
Clearly, they mauat have had information on 

te!” 


“' Yes,” said Lady Christabel, stepping for- , 
ward, greatly to the astonishment of her 
father and Bertie. ‘'I agree with you, and I 


wish to suggest a theory which may or may , 
= Was it not strange that : 


ee ale thee peared 
governess, ichmond, disap 

just two days before the burglary took place? , 
Is there not some connection between the two cir- , 


cumstances ?#"? 


A hasty and horrified negative burst from 
Carbonnell’s lips. 
Lady Christabel took no notice of it, but 

turned calmly to the detective. 

‘* It seems to me there can be no doubt on 
the point, for the girl may have had a dozen . 
disreputable connections for aught we know, 
and was assaredly in a position to give , 


them every information. What is your | 
\ 


t) j 
Gott bowed deferentially, and with undis- 


guised admiration in his face. \ 
“The same as your own, my lady. I had | 
made up my mind on the matter before you 
spoke, and I do not think I am y to alter 
my opinion.” | 


Christabel shot a empres of triamph at 
Bertie, but he shook his head. His faith in 


his was undisturbed, ‘ 


arl was very much put abont by the 
accusation brought against the governess; but 
his arguments 


firmly to hie expressed belief, 


that I should have your full , 
ou cannot expect to ran the | 





a were of the most value ? | 


favour of the girl quite . 
failed to convince the detective. who held ° 


Presently he and Lord Thorn left the 
room, and Bertie followed his into her 

udoir, where she took a seat near the 
window, and taking up a peacock feather fan, 
began to wave it gen to and fro. 

“' What reason have you for bringing such a 
9 against Miss Richmond?” Bertie 
asked. ‘‘ You know very little of her—was 
it fair to condemn her unheard ? ” 

‘* Perhaps I know more of her than you 
think !"’ her ladyship retorted, with a sneer- 
ing curl of her han elips. ‘ Perhaps I 
understand why you constitute yourself her 
champion! Anyhow, I am ee 4 aware of 
the creature’s antecedents ; and can only 
say that I am surprised at your effrontery in 
allowing her to become a member of this 
household—or any other respectable one, for 
the matter of that!" 

“ Christabel 1”? 

‘“‘T understand perfectly what I am saying, 
and I repeat that you have outraged every 
sense of decency in bringing that girl here!” 

She threw the fan down and stood upright 
as she spoke, her eyes flashing blue lightning, 
— et lips curved into an angry, scornfal 

e. 

Most lovely she looked, as the morning sun- 

light fell upon her. Verily 


‘** A danghter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


Bertie looked away from her. Even now 
she exercised over him the charm of Circe of 
old, and he cuuld not shake himself free from 
her fascinating influence, angry ag he was with 
her for what she had jast said. 

“ You have no right to use such words to 
me,’’ he exclaimed, presently ; ‘‘ they are un. 
justifiable, and wrong me as much as they do 
that poor child, Lucinda.”’ 

She laughed very mockingly. 

‘You think s0? Well, I donot; but Iam 
quite ready toadmit that you may not see the 
matter from my point of view. The subject 
is not a pleasant one, and we will not discuss 
it more than is absolutely neces ; but this 
much I must say to you: whether you 
succeed in finding the governess or not, she 
must never return to Thornleigh Castle! It is 
my father’s duty to see thas the instructress 
of his ward shall at least be a lady, and of 
irreproachable character!” 

“ And who dares breathe a word against 
the character of Miss Richmond ?” the officer 
exclaimed, starting up fiercely. 

She waved him back with a gesture of 
supreme contempt. 

“It is useless to try these heroics with me, 
my dear Bertie, for accident has put moe in 
possession of certain facts that speak quite 
plainly for themselves. I suppose,”—her 
voice took a still ‘more scornful inflection— 
** you will not deny that you picked this girl 
up—Heaven knows how, and Heaven knows 
where !|—some three years ago, and that she 
stayed with you in your house-boat until you 
and she went together to the Continent?” _ 

For a minute Bertie was absolutely stupi- 
fied by her words. He could only stare at her, 
in wonder as to where she learned these facts, 

“ You have so far the instinots of « trathfal | 
man that you will not attempt to deny what 
I say,” went on Lady Christabel, picking up 
her fan again, and seating herself in her 
former 

‘‘I do not deny the facts, bat I deny the 
inference you draw from them !” he exclaimed 
hotly. ‘This girl is as pure as the angela—of 
that I will stake my life!” 





‘Of course you say 80. Itis an assertion 
you are in duty bound to make, hut—will the 
world believe you?” j 

‘* Will the world believe you!’ The words 
seemed re-echoed in a thousand mocking 
whispers, and Bertie knew that he could not 
answer yes! The experience of nearly thirty 
years had taught him that the world ie much 
more ready to believe evil than good, and the 
facts themeelves were horribly compromising. 

His head fell on his hands, and he 
aloud. This girl whom he had befriended— 





—— | 
thie girl whom he had tried his bes} to help— 
this girl was destined to have her good name 
taken away jast as she was entering on a 
career that had every promise of suocess—and 
through him! He could defend her from 
poverty, and ignorance, but neither he norany 
man living could defend her from those malk- 
cious tongues which would rend her fair fama 
in pieces, and take from her the dearest 
possession of womanhood—her honour. 

‘“* You wrong her, Christabel ! ’’ he exclaimed 
vehemently. ‘‘ You wrong her and me too, I 
confess that what you have heard may be 
capable of a compromising interpretation, but 
that interpretation would be an utterly false 
one. Let me tell you her. history, and then 
you can form your own conclusions——” 

She interrupted him unceremoniously. 

**On no account! Why should [I listen ta 
the history of a person in whom I tako not 
the slightest interest—a girl who has chanced 
to cross my path once ; bat who, in six montha 
time I shall have forgotten? It does nof 
matter to me whether you were Mias Rich- 
mond’s lover, or whether the friendship—” 
there was a bitter sneer in her voice for all 
her simulated indifference—“ between you 
was as Platonic as you profess, Tho subject 
is one that I should not have adverted to, if I 
had not wished to warn you against attempé- 
ing to bring the girl back here—supposing 
you find her. My father is nosuspicious, and 
easily deceived; it ia my duty to seo that no 
advantage is taken of his credality, And 
now let us speak of something elae—something 
less disagreeabie.”’ 

“Wait a moment, if you please,’ ho re- 
turned, with adeliberation unusual to him. “ I 
jast want to say this much—that I have often 
heard of the cruelty of women towards women, 
and I havenever believed init. You, Christabel, 
have taught me my error. For the faturo I 
shall know that a friendless girl has less to 
fear from men, than from her own cex—id 
is against them she requires proteotion. The 
lesson has not been a pleasant ono, and I 
am sorry that fate ordained yours as the 
lips that should give it me!” 

And saying this he rose and left tho room, 
never once looking back to the proud woman 
sitting there in the sunlight—sitting there 
with the green monster of jealouey guawing at 
her heart, and turning all the gifts that nafare 
had lavished upon her to Dead Sea frui’ be- 
tween her lips ! 


———. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCR. 


Benriez did not see Gott again until late 
the afternoon, and then he mef himin the 
grounds, just as the detective wa: abont 
entering the Castle. 

“Well?” he said, interrogatively. ‘'‘ have 
you discovered anything fresh ?”’ 

Before answering, Gott drew tho young 
officer into the middle of the gravelled walk— 
he was much too cautious a man to forges the 
old adage “‘ walls have ears!"’ 

“ Not very much, and yet something,” ho ra- 
sponded, oracularly.’’ I have seen Williams, the 
coastguardsman, and got from him a, degcrip- 
tion of the man he saw in the rowing. béat on the 
afternoon of Miss Richmond's disappearanco, 
and so far, the description is satisfactory. 
I also questioned him as to the direction in 
which the boat was going, and then wen’ on 
to the next fishing village, thinking to find 
out whether it landed its passenger thero; 
but I found this was not the case. However 
it s0 happened that the fisherman I spoke ta 
chanced to have been out after his lobster 
pots on Tuesday afternoon, and while return- 
ing, his attention was attracted by « collier 
lying at anchor some distance from shoro. 
He wondered at this, for she had » fair wind 
and tide, and he decided that sho mus4 be 
waiting for somebody. Presently ho saw & 
small boat approaching the collier, and « rope 
was thrown out to the man who was rowing. 
He secured his skiff, then hoisted up the 
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figure of a woman on deck—sssisted by the | of James RevelpE' itet once-as the | matterof facthithadon the habi 
man who had thrown him the zope, and | aliacofa man to: bea of: rich City merchant, ‘bad built it so 


who bad apparently been on the watch. M 

inirenee wee. his curiosity ee aro . 
because, from the appearance 0 woman 
he fancied she must be dead,”’ - 


Bértis interru him by an exclamation 
of herror, bat detective went on without | i 
noticing it, 


‘For my own part, I can offer no opinion 
on the point, as it is quite as likely that the 
girl was dragged, as that she wasdead. We 
shall find that ont by-and-by. Now, I have 
discovered from the coastguardseman that this 
collier went away the same afternoon, but— 
reappeared yesterday, and was gone again this 
morning |" 

Bertie looked at the speaker inquiringly. 
He.saw that the detective deduced some im- 

_— conclusion from these facts, but he 

id not grasp its import. 

“Don't you see, sir,” said Gott, with a 
pitying smile for his denseness, “that the 
vessel probably went off on Tuesday to take 
the gizl away, and disarm suspicion, and 
came back yesterday for the purpose of 
landing the burglars, and getting them off 
safely after the robbery had been com- 
mitted?” 

‘*Good Heavens!" exclaimed Carbonnell, 
astonished. ‘‘Do you really think this was 
the case?” 

“Certainly, Ido—and very neatly it was 
managed. I really must confess that I admire 
the ingenuity of whoever planned the affair 
—it does him oredit !” 

The detective smiled, and rubbed his hands 


softly together, while his dreamy brown eyes | th 


were fixed on Carbonnell’s face. 

“I will not believe that Lucinda is dead!” 
exclaimed Bertie, presently, and speaking 
with vehement conviction. ‘She is neither 
dead, nor false—and when we find her, you 
will be as convinced of her innocence as I my- 
self am,” 

‘Perhaps so, sir—time will show. What 
we have to do now is to trace the course of 
that collier, and when we have found where 
she fanded her passengers, then I don’t think 
we. shall be far off putting our hands on the 
thieves.” 

Bertie looked up suddenly. There was 
something very significantin the detective’s 
voice, 

‘*T believe you are aware of the identity of 
the burglars at this moment ! ” 

Gott smiled, and stroked his chin with his 
forefinger. ‘Perhaps 1am, sir, perhaps I’m 
not, I would rather not say at present, if you 
don't mind. You see, in a case like this, it’s 
better not to commit oneeelf to anything 
definite, Fresh facts maytarn up,and up- 
set one’s theory—though I don’t fancy they 
will, this time,” 

He walked off, still smiling and stroking his 
chin in placid satisfaction, and that night he 
left the Castle, without intimating where he 
was going to. 

He returned during the afternoon of the next 
Gay, and finding Lord Thornleigh away from 
home, inquired for Captain Carbonnell, whom 
he fo in the library alone, 

** I ‘have traced the collier to Gravesend, sir,” 
he said, planging into his subject without 
avy further preliminaries. ‘‘ And now I may 
tell you that I have ample proof of the author 
of the burglary. It was your young lady’s 
urdle—James Revel.” 

Bertie was hardly surprised, for since yester- 
day he had been thinking continually of the 
events of the last few days, and he had 
started a theory of his own to account for 
them. 

‘* Well! ” he said, quietly. 

‘* Well gir,” continued Gott, “the only 
thing that nowremains is to get a warrant ont 
for the apprehension of Revel and his confeder- 
ate; and take them in charge."’ 

‘* What made you suspect this man in the 
first instance?” 

‘I will tell you, sir. When yon, inthe course 
of your communications, mentioned the name 





| 
\ 


of stolen goods, and was 
counterfeit: money. Then Lady 
handed me the ohisel/her maid hadfound. It 


close to: the river, so that you see 
facility for! getting vid of the proceeds of the 
burglary.” 

“‘ And you think ha has gone there?” 

“I¢ is more than likely. Anyhow, I shall 
procure a warrant to search the house!” . 

“And Miss Richmond?” 

‘* She may be thereor not—I cannot.eay,” re- 
returned the detective, cantiously. “But if 
she is in the house, Iwill find her.” 

“Gott! ” aaid Bertie, rising with a sudden 
resolution, “let me go with you. If Miss 
Richmond is there, as you seem to think likely, 
it is my place to rescue her from the power of 
her abominable unde!” 


Late that night, Bertie, Gott, and a second | mined 


police officer. were wending their way carefully 
through the dirty, narrow, riverside etreets of 
Rotherhithe. The young man had never been 
there before, and he looked about him witha 
vivid curiosity that formed a great contrast to 

C) ic calm of his‘companions. The 
night was dark, and chill, and a faint mist 
hung over the river, on which glimmered the 
many lights’ of different craft lying at 
anchor, or slowly making their way up stream. 

Bertie found: his thoughts wandering back 
to that May evening; three years ago, when he 
had resoued Lucinda from her self-sought 
grave. Poor little Cinderella! Her lot had 
been a hard one, and ‘here she was threatened 
with fresh dangers, and exposed to fresh hard- 
ships—sapposing indeed ehe were still alive. 

He knew that Gott:had nocort of sympathy 
with him, and in his heart, resented the young 
man’s desire to accompany him. 

The detective had fiemly made up his mind 
that Lué¢inda had been in league with her 
unele, and bad.given bim information con- 
cerning the position of the different rooms at 
the Castle, the hour at which the family 
dined, and various other matters which. it 
behoved the burglars to know before making 
their a He was an inate man, 
and held tenaciously to bis idea. 

“TI think we shall nab him,” he remarked 
to the other officer, the ‘he ” referring 
to Reveli “He bas slipped through our 
fingers a good many times, but we've got him 
, this time, or else I'm much mis- 
taken!” 

The other shook hie bead doubtfally. 

‘I woaldn’é:count on it, if I were you, 
Mr. Gott. Younever know where you are 
with a clever fellow like Revell In my 
opinion, he's just aslikely to give you the slip 
as no ” 


‘*Nonsentet" exclaimed Gott, testily; 
and after this the ¢wo relapsed into silence, 
until they came to a high, dark wall, encrasted 
on the top! with broken glass, and having, on 
the one side, a emall, green-painted door—or, 
at least, it had been green ‘once ; OW, 
the paint had almost worn off, leaving the 
= of the wood quite cxpcsed in several 
places, 

The door was locked, but thie difficulty was 
soon got over ‘by the second policeman, who 
was a strong, burly fellow, and - simplified 
matters by pressing hie whole weight against 
the woodwork, which speedily gave way 
veiteen Shs entered a paved courtyard, and 

the trio a 00 ’ 
oe ae them = tes phy arr ee ra 
irty-and dilapid , but bearing on its front 
traces of having seen better days. As a 





as to be close to the @ocks, Bat that was 
yearsego, and before Rotherhithe ‘had © 
upon evil days, Sincethen the honse had 


I| been let go to wreck and ruin, res dh rag 
water- 


was hardly a room in’ it that 


Not a glimmer of light was to be -seemany- 
where. An intense si 


: 


the’ observed 

comrade ; whereupon the latter 
pte tlhe doe tile oe parlor by the simypl 
obeying the eu : e 
fact of there being no bell. 

However, he drubbed with bis fists against 
the woodwork, but with no result; and, after 
waiting five or ten minutes, Gott said, 
briefly,— 

“ Break open the door !” 

This was done by the united efforts of the 
three men—for it was of oak, and not so 
rotten as the other one had been. 

Then they found themselvesina somewhat 
lofty hall, whose dimness was presently illa- 
by a lantern which Gott had lighted, 
and whose beamd fell upon the faded glories 
of painted walls and ceiling, from which 
nearly all the colour had been washed out ‘by 
damp and mildew. 

Dust lay thickly on every ledge, and; from 
the appearance of the boards, it: might ‘be 
safely assumed that it was some years since 
they had had # practical acquaintance with 
BOs! 


7 bos abd ep htetager4e tmpens sileaee 

a ° im ‘ 
and the three nae stood listening intently. 

Not a sound—not even the scratching of a 
mouse behind a wainscot ! 

Bertie felt an eerie feeling creep ovér ‘him 
as he stood there in the gloom and ¢ilence. 

There hung on the air that psculiarly-com- 

odour of rotting wood ne mildew 
that isso inexpressibly suggestive of decay ; 
and the hall itself was damp and chill asa 
charnel-house. 

Ot ne arte ee iat as 
the er of the detectives, scratching his 
head dubiously. ‘ 

Gott turned on him with a fierce'snari. 

“What's the good of talking like that! 
Search the house, and don't stand cha 
and giving them the chance of giving us the 
slip!" 

The house was well searched—from garret 
to bacement—but with no success. Moet of 
the rooms were quite unfarnished, and in the 
others there wereonly afew of such things as 
were absolutely necessary—a bedstead, a chair 
@ piece of broken looking-glass. Bertie’s‘heart 
sank lower and lower. Lucinda was not here ; 
so much seemed certain. 

After going carefally over the ‘different 
rooms, Gost returned to the kitchen. He-was 
deeply disappointed at his non‘success, for he 
had been cuanting om getting a good reward for 
the capture of Revel. 

‘He muet have got wind of our intention 
of coming here, somehow or ‘other,’’ “he 
muttered in an angry undertone. “ He's as 
cute as half a dozen monkeys, that’ Revel!” 

‘Then you think he has actually been’ in 
the house since the robbery ?'* Bertie. 

‘*Of course he has,” answered the detective 
with profound contempt for the other's iguor- 
ance, *' look here’’—he touched the stove—" it 
is still quite hot, so that willtell you ite own 
tale. Look at the crumbs underneath ' the 
table—they are quite fresh—oh, ‘there are a 
hundred different signs that tell me that we 
are only an hour or’ two too late!” 

Bertie followed the direction of Gett’s 
finger, but it was not the crembs that ‘he 
noticed. It was something that lay under the 
table, and would have been unobserved’ save 
by the most carefal eye, a small mother o’ 
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pearl sleeve link, that he himself had given 


eo een titan, acauiialidideiitmen senceti ts 
explaining to-whamilt:hed belonged. 





He picked 
Tecan 
andhaemadebenessape with the-oshers,” here. 
marked, then he came to a .endden pause. 
“ Hush | heasid, what waethat ?” 

Té was like the r sound of a 


Presently it was a 
again. Biche, 






















-& trap door, iat without avail. ‘The three men 
returned to the kitchen and looked at each 
other almost in despair. 

“He's too clever for us, that Revel!” 
muttered the policeman, shaking his head des- 
pondingly. 

Gott took no notice of the insult—for- such 
-he would agsuredly have deemed it. He was 
looking intently at the fireplace—which' was a 
large, old fashioned one, with a big, square 

in drontof it, 

The detective noticed that although the 
grate had evidently not been cleaned for some. 
time, and wam pretty 
ashes, 'yetthe:hearthstone itself. was perfectly 
free from them, and presented -a clear, clean 
expanse, which was rather singular considering 
the condition of ‘the: fireplace 5 

An idea struck Gott. He advanced to the 
hearthstone end looked at it carefailly; then he 
turned round ‘to the others) with a smile of 
exultation. 

“Eureka!” he» exclaimed, ‘1 I have dis- 
covered the trap door, and-now we shall catch 
the thieves like rats in a trap!" 





CHAPTER XII. 
FounD.! 


Yes, it-was.true. The bearthstone lifted 
clean out,-and then disclosed to view a ladder, 
which ied down toa. smail, dank, cellar.like 
chamber, musty with damp, and festooned 
with cobwebs.from..wail.to..wall. Into this 
the three men.descendaed, and by the light of 
‘Gott's lantern, a.sirange jamble, of odds and 
ends was diaaovered—carpet bags, old tools, 
piled up heaps of;clothes, and other things too 
numerons.to mention. 

But no,one stayed to examine these—all 
pressed forward to a.door at the further end 
of the room, which proved. to. be fastened, but 
of which the,key remained inthe lock. Bertie 
it was sho it, and took.s atep for- 
ward into the gloom which confrented him, 
‘Then he paused for a.aecond, and Gott held 
his lantern up high, so that its rays pierced the 
darkness beyond, 





A moment later a woman's quick, glad cry 
of joy rang cate and Lucinda threw herself, 
sobbing vi y, on Carbonnell’s breast. 

‘* You have scome—you have come!” she 
cried, hyaterioally, while unconscious in her 
excitement of what she was doing—she clasped 
her-tworarms round his neck. “Oh, thank 
‘Beaven—thank Heayen !” 


eee nis breast, tried his best to calm her, 
ia efforts were hardly crowned with 
suesess, for the girl's nerves were so 
unstrong that she. had almost.lost control over 








well choked up with | panion 








"Take me away ! ‘he cried, wildly. ‘‘ Take 
x dread, 


soothingly 


‘earm, 


ae the young man witha 
“ My re Brat ype in- 

aly, kneeling a , i 
her cold hands between his. ‘ How iil 
you look—how you must have suffered!” 

‘\ 1¢is allover now—I shall soon forget it,” 
she said, with a tremulous smile. ‘* Somehow 
I felt all the time that you would find me.” 

‘Did you, dear? Iam glad you had faith 
in me, and more than gladthat L have jastified 
ro faith. Surely,”’ be continued, with a 

ook of. :horrer,—*'* You have not been in thas 
dark cellar for long? ”’ 

‘*No, I have. only been. there for about an 
hour and a half—eertainly not more, My 
unele put me, there when he and his com- 
ion make their escape by the river.” 

“* By theyriver 2?” 

“Yes; the cellars yon seo are below the 
level of theriver, but there is an iron door that 
can be-cpened at low water, although at high 
water, itis of course useless, My uncle some. 
how got warning that the police were coming, 
80 he and his companion escaped through this 
iron door to a hoat that was waiting for them, 
and wonld have taken me with them only 
they were afraid. I should betray them. They 
wanted to swear me to seorecy, bus I -would 
not consent,’ 

‘And they deft you there to die!’’ oried 
Bertie, his voice vibrating with horror. 

“No, mo!” i » baatily, 
‘t Bad as my uncle is, he.is not so bad.as shat, 
He leff:me plenty of provisions, and I believe 
it was his intention to liberate me, in a, few 
hours—tkhat is: to say, as seon as the police 
had made their search, and had left the house. 
He never, imagined that they would discover 
the trap-door.” 

“ Phen it was:he who broke into Thornleigh 
Castle, and stole the jewele?'’ 

Bertie. negretted the question the moment 
after he had asked it. 

A burning blushisnfiased the girl's cheeks, 
Leresyes fell, her fingers twined themselves 
mervously together. She looked the very 
embodiment of shame. 

oo she gaid, in a choked voice, ‘it was 
” 

‘* And how was it he got you here?” 

As briefly as she conid Lucinda narrated 
the episode of meeting Revel in the caves, and 


‘He echoed her thanksgiving, and holding }-brongh' 


intended burglary. Then, she said, there was 
® biank in her consciousness, and when she 
recovered from the effects of the drug that had 
been administered to her she found herself 
= board a small vessel, which was lying at 
vanchor. She was not itted to go on 
@eck, and so it wasdifficult to tell how long 
she remained there; but she was 
4 by water to Rotherhithe, and 
to the house, watched over, nami 4 | 
mnele, or by an elderly man, who 1 | 
‘to be his oonfedcrate, and was called “Jim.” i} 
ae knew that if. I contrived to. 
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~ Ama do. 








to know where your 
unole may now ing?" acked t, who 
had come ee ag and 






was 

to the sky;and a prayer, all the deeper 
because voiceless, went up from the bottom 
of her heart, thanking Heaven for its mercy 
in aiding her escaps from her uncle's power. 

They had to walk some considerable dis- 
tance before they found a cab—for cabs were f 
not.very plentifal in the neighbourbood they 
had jast left; and when at length they met 
one, Bertie wasina dilemma as to where he 
should give the order to ba drivento. After 
@ minute's consideration, he said,— 'B 

“' Drive to the Grand Hotel!" and then he 
sprangin, andtock his seat by the side of 
Lucinda. 

Ones. or twice-he stole.a glance at. ber, She 
was very pale, but the expression on .her face 
was one of perfect contentment. She was 
with him—what more.could her heart, desire ? 

Neither of them spoke during the drive, 
which was avery long one, There were feel. 
ings in Lucinda’s,heart too deep for words; 
and Bertie himself was the prey of a thousand 
conflicting emotions, 

What could he do with the girl now that he 
had found her? 

It was clearly impossible to take ber back 
to Thornleigh Castle, bearing in mind the 
scornfal. words Lady Christabel bad spoken 
regarding the young governess; snd it would 
be equally impossible to get her another situa- 
tion without giving satisfactory references. 
Alzeady thebreath of scandal had fallen on 
her fair fame, and,by leiting her be seen in his 
company, he was only giving added colonr to 
the.alander. 

Luckily he was .well;known. at the Grand 
Hotel, and thus, although it was so late, he 
had no difficulty in engaging rooms for him.- 
self and Lucinda. 

He sent the girl immediately to her apart- 
ment, but it wad some: hours Jater before he 
retired to his own, and then.he could not sleep 
for thinking over the pros and cons cf the 
situation; but think as he might, he could see 
no satiefactory.way out of the difficulty. 

One sentence Lusinda hed spoken kepi 
recurring to bim with painful persistence. 
“ My Uncle said he coald, and wonld, make 
me remain. with him until I was fwenty- 
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[A WOMAN’S GLAD ORY OF JOY RANG OUT, AND LUCINDA THREW HERSELF, SOBBING, ON CARBONNELL'S BBEAST !] 


There could be no doubt that Mr. James 
Revel had every legal right to hie niece’s com- 
pany, and if he chose to agsert his right, there 

be no one to gaineay it Of course, 
under present circumstancer, there was no 
chance of his stepping forward, and claiming 
Lucinda ; but the fact that he might do so, 
would hang over the girl like a shadow, night 
and day. 

“Jf she were married—if she had a good hus- 
band, then she would be all right, and no one 
could molest her,” he muttered, restleesly, as 
he pulled the long waxed ends of his moustache, 

© started violently. A sudden idea had 
occurred to him, but he drove it back. Never- 
theless, it returned again and again, 

Why not marry her himself ? 

He sprang ont of bed, and begen to dress 
hastily, as if he thought that by these means 
he could change the current of his reflections. 
But it was no good. A voice within him 


“She is young: beautifa), and refined, in 
spite of her humble birth. She is very devoted 
to you, and would make you a good wife. On 
the other hand, you would then be in a posi- 
tion to protect her and make her happy. It 
is true you love another woman, but that 
weman will soon be Lord Earncliffe’s wife, 
and so she is ont of the question. Marry 
Lucinda, and secure her happiness, if not 
your own.” 

Bertie laughed grimly at his reflection in 
the mirror, as he brushed out his thick 
golden curls. Marry a waif whom he had 
picked up out of the river—a girl who had 
neither birth nor fortune ! 

Well, she was pure, gentle, and refined, let 
her connections be what they might, and after 
all, a man did not marry bie wife's family. 
Besides, what had he to offer ber that would 
outweigh her youth and beauty ? 

Bertie was nothing if not impulsive, and by 
the time he descended to the coffee room, his 
mind was made up. He found Lucinda 


already there, sitting at one of the small 
round tables, with her eyes fixed on the door. 

How those eyes brightened when they 
fell upon bim! The flush that rose to her 
face, changed it as the sunshine changes a cold 
grey landecape, and she rose and @ step 
or two forwarde to meet-him. 

Carbonne)] was startled. He was nota vain 
man, but no one in the world could mistake 
the eloquence of those deep, true eyes of 
a They said as plainly as words, “1 love 

oul” 


“Well,” be said, with an attempt at gaiety, 
as he seated himeelf opposite her, ‘how haye 
you rested ?” 

“T bave not slept very much, if that is what 
you mean,” she responded, returning his 
smiles. “I think I was too excited to sleep, 
but I feel almost as well and refreshed as if I 
had done so.” 

They bad breakfast together, and neither 
spoke much. A good many eyes were turned 
in their direction, for the coffee room was full, 
and they were too handsome a couple to fail to 
attract attention. When the meal was over 
Bertie told Lucinda to go and put on her hat 
and mantle, 

“TI want to take you fora walk,” he said, in 
& voice whose significance she understood later 
op. ‘And, when we are out in the open air, 
I want fo ask you a question.” 

Lucinda looked a little surprised, but went 
obediently to do his bidding; and when she 
came downstairs, found him waiting in the 
hall. 

As they left the hotel, be drew her arm 
through his, and led her down to the Thames 
Embankment, 

It was a fine autumnal morning. A faint 
blue mist hung like a silvery veil over the 
river, but the air was soft and mellow, and the 
sky like azure. 

“Bit down,’’ Bertie said, leading her to a 
seat, and — a ceat beside her. “ Are you 





not anxious to hear what mv question is 





She smiled brightly up into his face. 

“Yes. What is it?” 

“IT want to ask you if you will be my 
wife?” 

The words were spoken. The die was cast. 

For a few minutes Lucinda sat perfectly 
still, her hands lying clasped on her lap, her 
very — white ee mane em turned. 
a iteous, swimming eyes i 

yen Sane mean it! Oh! it is im- 

ible!’ she exclaimed, brokenly, and yet 
with a latent indignation in her voice. ‘‘ Why 
do you say this to torture me?” : 

“ Torture you! My little girl, I am in most 
serious earnest! I mean every word I say! 
Do you think you can love me enough to 
become my wife?” . 

Again she looked at him, and the expression 
in his eyes seemed to convince her of hie 
sincerity. 

She gave a quick little garp, and her head 
drooped forward on her bosom. ’ 

“ T love you!” she said, in a very low voice. 
‘I love you so well that to be near you is 
happiness; but to become your wife! Oh! I 
oy ae t ” he said tI 

- Team @ said, very gently, 
os ris of her hands in his, “It 
shall be the effort of my life to keep you from 
an awakening!" 

And thus, while the river flowed on its way 
to the + unknown sea, they two were 
betrothed. And the sun shone, and the ripple 
played like diamonds on the water ; and there 
was no warning voice to tell Lucinda that she 
had set the seal to a fature from whore 
anguish, conld she have seen it, she would 
have drawn back in terror, f 

And yet her answer to his wooing might 
have been the same, for she loved with 
that love which is oblivious of everything but 
itself—the love that is not for a year or a day, 
but for ever and for ever ! 


‘To be continued,.§ 
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NOVELETTE} 
THREE YOUNG MAIDS. 
—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘*There were three young maids of Lee, 
They were as fair as fair could be.” 


‘' It's ridiculous!’ exclaimed Nan Temple- 
more. ‘ Here we are, the three prettiest girls 
in or about Braithwaite, and not one of us is 
married, or engaged, or even has a lover, not 
even an undeclared one. A mere dangler. 
It’s disgraceful!”’ and she raised her blue 
eyes to the ceiling with an air of mock horror 
that was very comical, and made both her 
sisters laugh. 

“You forget how poor we are," said fair- 
haired Joan, still laughing. 

“No I don't,” retorted Nan, with more 
fervour than politeness. ‘Nor that other 
girle just as poor get a chance of entering the 
ry omy a ! bably chan d 

“ y have probably ces an . 
tunities that we lack,’’ observed eaten tee 
eldest of the three, with her usual gravity of 
manner. 

“What opportunities, Bab?” cried Nan, 

ly. ‘Pray, explain !” 

‘* Well.to-do aunts, uncles or cousins,” put 
- ss a twinkle in her azure eyes, ‘‘ eh, 
a ” . 

“I should think so,” rejoined Miss Temple- 
more promptly. ‘‘ People who ask them to 
visit at their country houses, or give them a 
seascn now and again in town, where they 
have chances of meeting eligible men.” 

‘‘T observe you don't say young men,” re- 
marked Nan, looking at her sister, a twinkle 
similar to that of Joan’s eyes in her own. 

“No, I said men. I does not follow be- 
cause a man is old or elderly that he’s not 
eligible for matrimony.” 





“ Certainly not; and some day, Bab, we ‘ 





[MAJOR TEMPLEMORE WAS SIPPING HIS COFFEE WITH THE LANGUID AIR OF A MAN OF FASHION 1) 


shall see you assisting to the altar some 
snaffy, tottering, bald-headed old gentleman, 
with an abnormally high collar and gold- 
rimmed spectacles, but whose pockets will be 
well lined with the ‘mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.’ ”” 

‘* You would, no doubt, if I had the chance 
of meeting such anone. Bat,’’ and Bab sighed 
mournfully, ‘I shall never have it.” 

‘*Don’t be so cast down,’’ said Joan, en- 
couragingly. ‘Nan or I may attract the 
attention of some penniless curate at one of 
the many churches we attend, or Charlie may 
introduce us to a briefless barrister, then your 
fortune will be made, though not ours.” 

How?” 

‘*We oan ask you on a visit, and givea 
dinner after hunting up all the old fogies we 
know. Then you can get the much-to-be- 
desired octogenarian up in a corner, and tell 
him how clever you are at making mustard- 
plasters and oatmeal gruel, and other things 
necessary for the aged and infirm.” 

‘IT was not aware that penniless curates or 
briefless barristers could give dinner. parties,” 
replied Miss Templemore, with mild sarcasm, 

“We'd manage it somehow, you may be 
quite sure. Even # we went without dinner 
ourselves for a week, and had to content our- 
selves with a scratch meal of eggs and 
radishes. It would be in a noble cause, 
and we would make martrys of ourselves 
willingly.” 

‘*Whom do you mean by ‘ we’?’’ questioned 
Barbara, gravely. 

‘‘ Husband and self,” csplied Joan, briefly. 

‘Self might be martyrised in the cause, 
doubt if husband would.” 

‘* Remember, 7 mean to marry for love.”’ 

* And so do I,” cried lively Nan. 

‘** You should add, my dears, ‘if we can,’”’ 

** Of course that goes without saying.” 

“Still, allowing that the curate and bar- 
rister are duly caught and married, I doubt, 
even the love being admitted and genuine, 
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their sacrificing themselves on account of 2 
sister-in-law, who will donbtless, by the 
time that great event takes place, be an old 


" Rate 3 Bab, you are only twenty-three!” 

The calm, brown eyes met the sparkling 
blue eyes questioningly. 

‘You won't be an old ag, he years!” 

“In ten, I shall be going down the hill of 
youth, rapidly retreating from all that is fair 
and fascinating. At thirty-four I shall be a 
middle-aged woman | ’’ 

There was conviction in the speaker’s tone 
and manner, and the younger sisters, looking 
at her, were fain to acknowledge that there 
might be truth in what she said. 

Barbara was shorter than they were, and 
inclined to embonpoint. Her face was hand- 
some, but cold in type, and gave promise of 
becoming heavy-looking as the years wore on. 
Her hair was a deep, dead brown; her skin 
absolutely colourless, though there was no- 
suggestion of ill-health about the perfectly 
white complexion; while her straight black 
brows and firm mouth gave character and 
decision to a countenance that somehow or: 
other looked as if it had never been very young 
or child-like. 

Perhaps her early life and varied and hard 
experiences bad left an indelible mark on it. 

Before she was nine her mother died, leav- 
ing baby Nan, little over a year old, to her 
charge, Joan four, and Charlie six. 

Though Major Templemore was alive, and 
present at the death-bed scene, his unhappy 
wife never thought of leaving her babies to his 
tender mercies. 

She knew the kard, shallow, selfish nature 
too thoroughly to intrust the welfare of her 
little helpless children to his care. So it was 
to Barbara, self-contained, sedate, womanish 
Barbara that the fast glazing eyes turned with 
an imploring look of anguish in their dim 
depths, and it was Barbara who promised to 
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fook after her little brother and sisters, and 
try and be a mother to them, 

Faithfally she fulfilled the promise given to 
the dying woman. 

Strenuoasly she strove, child as she was, to 
do all that she could for them, all#hat was 
nevessary for their happiness and welfare. 

Before she was fifteen she made all the 


another Irishman, no end ofa good fellow, a 
pleasant, lively companion, generally had a 
mount offered him two or three times a week, 
for some of the rich menin the neighbour. 
hood liked the dulness of the greater part of 
their guests relieved by the flashes.of his 
brilliant wit and eparkling conversation, and 
racy anecdotes, told with point and humonr. 

Another pastime he indalged in was fishing, 
and Barbara regarded this sport with kinder 
eyes, as he provided choice morsels for his own 
table, and saved the housekeeping expenditure 
by bringing home two or three brace of 
speckled trout, a jack, bream, and sometimes 
salmon. 

As to hunting, she detested it, for the Major 


always followed in.¢he orthodox pink, and 





tops and tights, andas is fell to her lot to | 
clean and prepare bis hunting clothes, and | 
as he awore at her roundly if they were 
not as spick and span as if turned oat by a | 
first-claas valet, it was hardly to be wondered | 
at that ehe hated Nevember to arrive, and | 
waa glad when April came with its perfume of | 
violets, that made it difficult for scent to lie, | 
and hunting was ever. 

Moreover, it-entailed mumerous little ex- | 
penses that they could ill afford, and when | 
there wae no money to pay the “butcher’s, | 
baker's, and candlestick maker's” bills, in 
consequence thereof, it waa sha who had to 
face the infuriated and long-suffering trades. 
people, and quies them as she beet could 
until the next quarter came round, and her 
amiable parent reluctantly doled outa scanty 
portien of the not very large pensior, reserving 
the lion’s share for himself and his selfish 
pleasnres, concerning himeelf not at all that 
Nan’s toes were sticking through her shoas, 
that Joan's petticoata were half way up her 
legs, by reason of her rapid growth, and the 
iength of time which sed between her 
receiving new frocks, that Charlie waa ont at 
elbows and knees, altogether ragamofiinish 
in appearance, tetally unfit to go to the large 
cheap, semi-public school the town boasted, 
where @ good education might be had for a 
ridiculously small. sum per annum. 

As to her own wants Barbara was silent. 
She never asked for anything for herself, yet 
it wae wonderfal how neat she always looked 





in a plain bleck dreas, and a clean collar, the 
former of which she protected with a huge 


white linen apron, similar to those worn by 
hospital nurses, seldom removing it save at 
meal times, and as she washed them along 
with several of her own and her sisters’ things, 
. Taking ai “this int consideration, what 
g @ll this into 
wondemywas it that Barbara Templemore at 
t -_ old, eg gate nen 





Sunday morning church neatly and 
becomingly attired, and, asarule, on week- 
days#key went for country walks or lounged | 
in the great shady garden, which, surrounded 
by a high, red wail, shut i 

glances, and where they helped Barbara to rear 
and cultivate the beautiful blooms, which, by 


he thought it would be useless to waste any 
civility on them as they could not offer him a 
mount, and had no trout streams or salmon 
rivers to offer for his sport and pastime. 

Nevertheless, some of the subalterns gave 
rather pointed hints that an introduction to 
his pretty daughters, and leave to play tennis 
within the precincts of the ‘high red walls 
— be very acceptable and pleasant to 
them. 

To these and similar hints, Terrence Temple: 
more turned a deaf ear. He had no intention 
of wasting his rare guineas on a set of poor 
‘‘anbs,” not he, indeed. He concentrated his 
efforts on » dinner that he gave once a year at 
the end of the hunting season, when he 
asked ten ora dozen of his especial chums to 
the big red house, gave the local confectioner 
and wine merchant a carte blanche, and regaled 
his friends with a bachelor dinner, perfect in 
every respect, with choice wines and choice 
dishes, hot-house flowers and foreign fruits, 
and while he and his friends gorged in the 
dining-room, amid the relics of bygene splen- 
dour, that had appertained to his deceased 
ancle, his four ohildren drank weak tea 
and sky-blue, and ate dry bread in the bare, 
sparsely furnished schoolreom, where the black 
oak boards were guiltless of rng er carpet, the 


curtains and hangings old and faded, and the | sly! 


farniturs worn and dilapidated. 
Still they were merry and glad over their 
fragal meal,as young th should be, and 





graudged not their father his devilled kid- 


ney#, foie-gras, muscat grapes, and comet 
¢, purchased at the cost of their dinners 
for we a long day to come. =e 
“ p3 you will marry,” suggested Joan, 
doubtfully, after a long pause, during which 
had studied her sister's charms, an 
appraised thoir value mentally. “Tkis——” 
“Snnffy old man, yow alwayseamy would 
@uit you,” broke in the irrepressible , 
: bea matron long before wegeta chance 
‘yes’ to a young one.” 
ps, just possible, met probable,” re. 
Barbara, calmly stitehing- away vigo- 
was 


“‘Notifwecan help it!” cried her sisters 
But sa'thelp St; deere! she 
“ ean Ll 
Ged, witheas wollioss 


wf time for me ‘to try,” 
Seventesn until next 


. 


‘ @f course, are little more than a 
; y. 
r ‘$0 come for 


your elders are ont of the 
' | Remember, please, that 


: ‘well you remind me of the fact,”’ re- 

the of the family, “for in that 

frock you look like a school- 

irl; and she gazed with great scorn at the 

black frock Joan wore, @ remnant from 

her girlish days, @onned in the house to save 
a better one, 

‘* My misfortune, not my fault,” grimaced 
the other as she piroustted round, and sent 
her short skirts up with a twirl and a twist. 
‘* When you are a Countess you can 
your poor siateren, give us ‘outdoor ’ relief, 
gend down a few of your cast-off smart gowns.”’ 

‘tT mean at least to beaduchess!” laughed 
Nan, tossing back her ruddy, gold-tressed head. 
‘Nothing short of astrawberry-leaf coronet 
and a duke will do for me!” 

‘* Won't a colonel suit you? ” gaid a voice 
in the doorway; and turning with an exclama- 
tion of surprise, she saw Charlie. 

The next moment she was in his arms, 
hugging and kissing him with «ll a child's 
abandonment and glee, for they were all very 
fond of the brother who promised: to be their 
salvation; for, instead of following in his 
father’s steps, and being wild, and fast, and 
good-for-nothing, be was working steadily in 
a lawyer's office, and for the past year had 
been bringing a little griet to the mill. 

‘** You're home early, Charlie, ‘aren’é you?” 
said Barbara, as he kissed her, lifting her 
head for a — = Snead tu wr = 
then going on with her work, eager to 6a’ 
the last faint rays of light, for the short 
winter's day waa rapidly drawing to a cloze. 

** Yes, a little. We weren't quite so busy 
to-day as usual.” 

“* Any news ?”’ asked Joan. 

What did you mean about a Colonel?” 
queried Nan, simultaneously, seizing hold of 
the leppst of his coat, and compelling his 
attention. 

**Do you very much want to know?” he 
asked, smiling down fondly into the pretty, 
eager, upraised face. 

“To be sure I do,” she responded promptly, 
giving the coat a little tug. “Colonels-are 
not, like blackberries, plentifal about Braith- 
waite!” 

‘‘There’s Colonel Dean,” he suggested, 


y: 
Me Old, bald-headed, red-faced, fat horror!" 
“If he weren't married he might do for 


= t” laughed Joan. 


‘‘ Sdmirably !” assented that young person, 
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with her usual coolness; “for Iam told he is 
well off.”’ 


“You'd better ask Mrs. Colonel here to tea, 
and batter the stairs béfore-she leaves ; then 
she'll fall down and, being ancient; probably 
die!” c 

“ Qharlie! Don’t be'so wicked.” 

‘' Only offering a suggestion,” he replied, 
demurely. 

“Aud about the other Colonel?” pleaded 
Nan. Do tell:me?"’ 

« Well,-I saw father talking to Colonel Tre- 
sillion at the three eross-roads.” 

“ Colonel ‘Tresillion! Why, Bab, here's a 
chance for you! ” cried the girl, vivaciously. 
“ Heis-one of dad's dearest chums, and, of 
course, an old fogey!"” 

“He's *nothivg ‘of the kind,” corrected 
Onarlic. ‘‘ He's very handsome,.and.oot a 
day.more than forty. five if so:mnch.” 

‘“ DBhat’s very old!’ declared Nan, gravely ; 

and, indeed, in her young eyes, it seemed a 
great age. 
Ms ish 1’’ vesorted ‘her brother. ‘A 
man’s only in his prime at that age. Wait 
till you're as old, and.see what a chicken you'll 
think yourself.” 

“ I shan’t be go foolish |" 

“Oh, yes youwill. Ieay, Bab,” turning to 
his eldest sister, “‘ what will youdo.if our ami- 


able parent brings.the Colonel here to regalo 


him en dainties? ” 

‘‘] am eure I don't know,’’ sighed Bab, dis- 
mally; for, like Mother Hubbard of nursery- 
lore xenown, “her cupboard was bare’’ of 
dainties, and only contained coarse and 


common fare. 
‘' He'll want fartle, and troffles, champagne, 
and ne aaa 1" said Joan, polling a 


‘ace. 

“No, I don’t think that,” replied Miss 
Templemore. ‘‘ I remember his coming here 
eight or nine years ago, when you girls were 
Staying at Norse Liza's, and staying here for 
@ few days. Heseemed very easy to please, 
ard simple.in his tastes,” 

“Yes; he’s noend of a fine fellow!’ agreed 
Charlie, warmly. ‘J remember how he used 
to ‘play cricket with mein the paddock, and 
how many shillings and half-orowns he tipped 
me during the short time he stayed here.” 

“Then he won't be so bad if he does 
come?” cried Nan. 

* Bad? It will be delightfol!” declared 
young Templemore. 

‘Only think, girls, he has no less than six 
medals, What do you say to that?” 

“A perfect hero,” langhed Joan, ‘' Bab, 
you. are in luck’s way. I envy you your 
soldier." 

Don’t jest,” said Bab, almost crossly. 
“What am 1 to do if father does bring him 
Some, and nothing in.the house?” 

“Buy something,” suggested Charlie, sen- 
tentiously, 

**No money,” shaking her head dolefully. 

“'Then—let’s have tea,” he rernarked coolly, 
dragging a bag of cakes out of his pocket, and 
taying them on the table, 


CHAPTER II. 


**Sweet.and fair, with a winsome grace 
That dies not all in her bonny face.” 


_ Banzana rose, and folding up the jacket put 
it away in a corner, and then began prepara- 
tionsfor tea. In thie she was ably assisted by 
Joan and Nan, Oharlie looking on from the 
depth of a great arm-chair, while his sisters 
spread the coarse, but snowy, cloth, 
cups and saucers from the kitchen, 
platter and huge loaf, and an extremely small 
pat of butter; and a tiny jug of milk. 

Then, while Mies Templemore spooned out 
& small quantity oftea, Nan poseeesed herself 
of & huge toasting fork, presented another to 
Joan, and forthwith began to toast herself and 
the cakes before the cheery fire. 

“ Let's have an omelet,” suggested Charlie, 





saddenly. 
one.” 
“There are only eggs enough in for father’s 
breakfast,” inte ‘Barbara, quickly. 
‘Four will be enough for us,” went on her 
, *Sounting out fourpence from his 
slender stock. ‘Let me have that number, 
Sarah can fetch come more for our A. P.”’ 
‘Thus besought, the mistress of Red House 
gave way, and soon all the paraphernalia for 
making an omelet, at which Charlie waa a 
famous hand, stood on a little table by the 
fire, and the yourg fellow with his sleeves 
tacked up, was beating eggs and chopping 
onions; while Nan, relinquishing the cake 
toasting to her sisters, was busy helping him, 
and melting a lamp of butter in the frying 


“Tt’'s an age sinee we've had 


aD. 
. Presently it was done toa turn, and seating 
themselves-at the big table they were on the 
point of attacking the tempting fare with all 
the eagerness of young, healthy, underfed 
appetites, when, horrer of horrors, tke door 
opened, and Major Tempiemore walked in, 
followed by a & man whose erect 
bearing, closely-cropped hair; and great droop- 
ing tawny moustache plainly proclaimed him 
a soldier. 

For a fall moment consternation was visible 
on each young face, and Terrence Temple- 
more looked black as thunder, for there was 
more than a suspicion of the scent of onions 
in the air, the frying-pan was stuck up in a 
corner of the fender, broken egg shells, a 
whipper, a pudding basin, and sundry other 
kitchen utensils were piled higgledy-piggledy 
on the little round table by the fire-place, and 
the light that blazed from a solitary globeless 
ga3 jet displayed all these things inly, as 
well as master Charlie's tu up ebirt 
sleeves, for in the ardour of cooking he had 
oast off his coat,and Joan’a'shabby dress, and 
Bab's big, cooklike apron, and Nan’s lovely 
flashed face and tumbled ruddy locks. 

For a moment the amiable parent hesitated, 
seowling, then remembering that Rhoderiok 
Tresillion, though fall twenty years his 


junior, had been and was: his ‘most intimate 


friend, weil acquainted with all his affairs, 
and scarcity of cash, and that he was always 
willing to lend or give him anything he 
wanted out of hisample income, came forward 
laughing with affected bonhomie. 

“Well, young people, you:'seem tobe enjoy- 
ing youreelves ‘in ® rough-and-ready fashion. 
I have brought « visitor to see you who wishes 
to renew his acquaintance with some of you, 

hecome acquainted with the reat.” 

“ Yes, father,” said Barbara, rising and 
offering her‘hand to the stranger, whom she 
recognised as'Colonel Tresillion. 

*Do you remember me, Miss Tem plemore?"’ 
he asked, pleasantly. 

* Perfectly well,” ehe replied, quietly, having 
recovered her usual calmness, 

**AndsodoI,” exclaimed her brother, get- 
ting up to greet the guest. 

** Let me see you are—Charlie?”’ 

“ Yes.’ 

‘‘ And these are the rest of my hears,’ smiled 
the Major, jocosely, indicating Joan and Nan 
by a move of the “This is Joan, and 
this Nan, the baby of tha family.’’ 

The ‘‘haby” got up.and.shook hands 
with the Colonal shyly, not daring to look at 
him, being overwhelmed by the consciousness 
of a shabby gown, flashed cheeke, and unkempt 
locks, thereby. missing the look of admiration 
he levelled at her. 

“ Delighted to have the pleasure of meeting 
you,” he said earnestly. ‘I often tell your 
father that. I envy him. immensely having 
home ties, some. one to:'weloome him when he 
comes in, and speed him on his way when he 
= out, make his house comfortable for 

im.” 

“This deean’t look very ccomfcrtable,” 
sneered Terrence. ‘Seems as though they 
had mistaken it for the kiteken,”’ 

“Charlie has been making an omelet,” 


‘And it is getting cold,” smiled ‘Tresillion. 

“Yes, Obarlie makes such jolly ones,’’ con- 
tinued the girl, confidentially, her biue eyes 
wandering to where the tempting morsel lay 
bubbling and frothing on ita dish. 

** It looks very—jolly,” agreed the Colonel, 
hesitating just a second over the slang word to 
which his tongue was unacenstomed, “and the 
cakes, too.”’ 

“] toasted some of them,” she told him in 
childish glee. 

‘Then they must be nice.” 

‘Will you try some?” she suggested, for 
she was desperately hungry, and be- 
thought herself of this expedient for beginning 
the postponed meal. 

‘*T should Tike to very much.” 

“Barbara,” said Templemore at that 
moment. ‘Can you let us have some dinner 
at seven o’clook?”’ 

“Yes, father,” she replied faintly, for it 
was now nearly six, and there was nothing in 
the house ready, save a little soup, yet she 
could not say no. 

Tresillion’s quick eye noted her expression 
of dismay, and knowing how short bis friend 
always was, he guessed the cause at once, and 
hastened to relieve Bab's anxiety. 

**Don’t trouble about dinner for me," he 
said, quickly. “I should like to have tea 
here with the young people, if I may !” 

‘‘ Oh, nonsense,” began Templemore. 

“I’ve had one invitation,” pursued the 
guest, smiling at Nan, who grew suddenly 
distressfuily red and embarrassed. 

“Jt's such a den,’’ desiared his host dis- 
paragingly, casting a contemptuous look 
around. 

**T like dens,’”’ declared the Colonel, 

‘Only fit for young bears like these unruly 
children of mine,’’ went on Terrence, who 
invariably pesed as a martyr to his offsprings. 

‘tT like bears, too,” langhed Tresillion, ‘‘and 
I mean to try some of Master Charlie's ome- 
let,”’ and suiting the action to the word he 
slipped into a chair between Nan and Joan, 
and helped himself'to a piese of the former's 
tonsted cake. 

“Well; of course, if you will——” began the 
Major again. 

“Yes, I will, and it wouldn't do to have 
a heavy dinner now, for you know I want you 
to sup with me at the hotel to-night.” 

“Delighted to,” said the wily Irishman, 
pleased at the prospect of » good meal at his 
friend’s expense, and saving his own viands. 
“ Barabra, give me a cup of tea,” 

Obediently Miss Templemore filled a cup for 
him and one for Tresiilion, then ringing for 
Sarah. she had the cooking utensils removed, 
and diving into her pocket the keys, 
and presently the ancient handmaiden came 
back with a jar of preserves and some marma- 
lade, and a fresh pot of tea and a couple more 
cups and sancers; and then they all set to 
work on Charlie's omelet, that luckily was a 
big one, and proved sufficient for each one to 
have a bit, 

“ Are you fond of cooking?” asked the 
guest of Nan, his eyes resting again admir- 
ingly on the downbent gold head. 

* Pretty well,” she replied. ‘TI like making 
toffy or hardbake.” 

‘* What a child it is,” he thought. ‘“ What 
a lovely, innocent child!” 

4“ And you don’t care for roasting or belttg, 
the drodgery part of it?” he went on aloud, 
his pleasant grey eyes fall of mirth and 
amusement, 

‘*No, and I never get a chance of doing 
any ofit. Bab woulda’t let me. She says 
I should spoil the joint, and that then it would 
not be fit for father to eat, 

“Bo you would,” chimed in Joan. 

‘* You haven't a great opinion of your sister's 
culinary powers,”’ he queried, turning to look 
at the fair-haired girl at his other side, 

“She makes very good bull’s eyes,” replied 
Joan, tranqguilly, her mouth fall of cake and 





jam. 
ined Nan, who was bolder than the reat; “Boll's eyes!” repeated Tresillion some- 
Ww 


and stood less in awe of her father. 


hat mystified. 
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‘‘ Bugar, butter, and peppermint made into 
rounds, and browned,” ed the girl. 

mh Isee. She makes those well?” 

‘* Yeo,” 

‘‘ And you like them ?" 

“Yes. We all like them,” 


“Not as wellas Bab’s soft toffee,” cried I'mo 
Nan, with sparkling eyes.” ‘‘ That's nearly as 


good as chocolate.” 


“Are you fond of chocolate?” asked the ' 


Colonel. 

“ Awfally fond. Like it better than any- 
thing else,’’ 

“Then I su i you consume a large 
quantity of it? os . 

‘No, I don’t. I should like to, but we can’t 


afford to buy it,” she replied with childlike 


candour. 
“ Then you must let me give you some.” 
“Oh, thanks,” the blue eyes sparkling like 
stars, left the pleasant 
travelled across the table to fix themselves 


questioningly on Major Templemore’s dis- ' 


agreable one, 
‘Terrence, have I your permission to give 


“Which isn’t often!” put in Nan, 
tranquilly. 

“ And would ride to hounds like a mad 

, and be in at the death like any whip!" 
concluded one Templemore. 

“To be sure I would, if I got the chance! 
sorry I don’+!” 

“And I am glad you don’t! ” remarked her 
pers | ‘for I am sure you would break your 
n 

“Jf she didn't, it wouldn’t be for want of 
dare-devil riding!" said her brother. 

“Are you very fond of riding?” asked 
Tresillion. 

“Very! only I never get the chance of 
riding anything but an old blind Shetland 
pony that belongs to our washerwomar ; and 
that only goes at a jog trot at best.” 

“ Which doesn’t suit you?” 

“Not at all. I should like a great big black 


bronzed face, and horse, like that Lord Lenny sometimes lends 


father, which rolle its eyes, and champs at 
the bit, and rushes madly at or over every 
abetacle.”’ 

“« Not exactly the sort of horse for a lady to 


oo young lady some chocolates?"’ asked his ride, I should say!” 


» who with his usual quickness had | 


interrupted the ce, 

** Of course, 
my dear fellow. Chocolate will be much better 
for her than the horrible concoctions she 
makes herself,’’ 

_ “They are not horrible!” declared Nan, 
indignantly. 

«7 think they are,”’ retorted her father. 

‘‘ A slight difference of opinion, that is all,” 
laughed Tresillion, “You must show me 
= is the best shop in Braithwaite for bon- 

ne.” 


‘‘Clutterby’s is the best,” replied the girl at | 


once ; ‘ but they are awfully expensive!” 


‘“* Perhaps not; but exactly suited toa Tom- 


| boy!” retorte2 Nan, an extra sparkle in the 
eaillion. Anything youlike, ' aza : - 


azure orbe. 

From which speech, and the mutinous curl 
of the rosy lips, Colonel Tresiliion concladed 
Miss Nan had a will of her own, and a wit 
which only wanted intercourse with the great 
world to make keen and brilliant. 

“Then I shall come to-morrow morning to 
take you to Clutterby’s,”’ he said, when he 
and his host were preparing to depart for the 
hotel, and a choice little supper served in the 
Royal's best style. 

‘* Yes, please,” responded the poeee Miss 
Templemore, briskly, ‘I shall be ready to 


“That does not matter. They can hardly ' go as soon after ten as you like.” 


be as expensive there as at Charbonnel 's,”’ 
“ Who is Charbonnel?” asked Joan. 
“' A bonboniére in Bond-street.” 


“Very well,” assented the Colonel, as he 
made his adieus. 
‘*You’re in luck, you pickle |” cried Charlie, 


‘‘Bond.street. That is in London, isn’t as the door closed on his retreating figure. 


it?” queried the younger sister, her attention 
lly divided between the topic under dis. 
cussion and a huge slice of bread-and-mar- 


e. 
‘Yes. Do you know Charbonnel’s?” 
“No. Ihave never been in London. None 

of us have except Charlie.” 

‘* Regular savages, you see, Tresil- 


‘* He'll give you enough chocolates to stock a 
shop. He's awfully rich, you know.” 

‘And so handsome,” sighed Joan, senti- 
“Sach lovely soft eyes, and such 
beautifal wavy hair," 

“ Why it’s turning grey !”” exclaimed Nan, 


in surprise. 
“Ive i a little on the temples, 


rons youn ; sprinkled 
lion,” chimed in the Major. ‘Haven't been that'sall. I’m sure I wish I had a chance of 


anyehere haven't seen anything; know no- ! 


of London society or the beau monde.” 

as the better for 

warmly. ‘ They are all the more natural and 
charming |" 


t,” replied his friend, | 
| that I don’t 


a lover like him, so noble, and grand, and 
“ Lover, indeed!" echoed saucy Nan, with 
ae ‘- Please remember 
ike old men. They are not in 


“Do you think we are charming?” asked ' my line, You are confounding me with sober 


Nan, in blank amazement, sitting with the 


bread-and-marmalade poised half-way to her ' 


mouth. 

“Yes; I think you are,” smiled the Colonel, 
letting his eyes rest critically on the fair face 
beside him, with its star-like eyes and wild 
a ' tie 

“How nice!” an her hands 
delightedly. ‘‘ Barbara alwa ~~ Iama 
Tomboy, that Joan is quite silly with romantic 
ideas, and that she’s an old framp! ” 
he - My dear Nan——” began Bab, expostu- 

y: 

“ a. Templemore is not complimentary,” 
remarked Tresillion, the smile broadening as 
he glanced at Barbara sitting stiffly upright at 
the head of the table, looking as though there 
— @ strong spice of the old maid about 

er. 
“ She is truthfal, though,’’ observed Charlie, 
with a grin. ‘Joan is always dreaming 
about lovers and marriage! ” 

“ Charlie! how can you?” exclaimed that 
young person, indignantly. 

“ And as to Nan,” without taking the 
slightest notice of his sister's interruption, 
‘she’s the greatest Tomboy I know. She can 





| before her of unlimited 
' termed the most delicious of all sweetmeats, 


Bab, and her liking for fossile. I prefer 
youth.” 

“Always supposing you can get it,” re- 
torted Bab, turning out the solitary gas-jet 
with a snap, and betaking herself off to bed. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* Through the land 
Singing love came. 
To a garden wild, 
Where among hushed dreaming flowers, 
A pale, goldgn-headed girl, 
Like a daisy or a pearl, 
Stood and smiled. 
The reddest rose in all the land 
He held to her ; 
Fell the poppies from his hand, 
Brushed the gold bloom of her hair, 
Smote her innocent eyes and fair, 
Till they closed were.” 


Tue next morning Nan was up betimes, and 
quite in a flutter at the delightfal prospect 
** choos,” as she 


climb any tree, knows where all the birds’. | She donned her best jacket and hat soon after 


nests are, plays cricket, rounders, fishes like a 


| breakfast, and then perambuilated the ‘‘den” 


trae Walton, follows the beagles when she gets ' backwards and forwards like a wild animal 
| in her restlessness, despite Bab's injunctions 


a chance——” 


heard ing, and had it open before 
Sarah had commenced the ascent of the 


‘*Bo you have come!” she exclaimed, her 
blue eyes dancing with glee, as she held out 
both hands to Tresillion. 

‘‘Yes. Did you think I would not?” 

I thought you might forget,” she replied. 

‘I never forget my promises,” he rejoined, 
marvelling not a little at himself for feeling 
such keen pleasure on looking at the beauti- 
ful, winsome face, instinct with life and 
5 Re forgotten this,” 
‘“*T am 80 you haven’ ? 
ahe told ie cuales. 

“ You would have been disappointed?” 

« Awfally,” she assured him in her naive, 
half-boyish way. ‘‘ You see,” she explained, 
with that delightfol frankness that became 
her so well, ‘‘ we have so few pleasures, #0 
little amusement that we snatch at any- 
—- that way like greedy and vordcious 


“I wish all sharks were as pretty,” he 
muttered under his breath, 

‘*Eh?” she queried, not catching the pur- 
port of his mutterings. 

‘Ig your father coming with us?” he 
asked to create a diversion, and sincere 
‘hoping that for once in a way his old frien 
would decline his society, and let him escort 
his youngest daughter alone to Clutterby’s. 

‘‘T don’t think he has finished his break- 
fast yet’’ she replied, ‘Come and see,’’ and 
she led the way to the dining-room, where, 
seated in an arm-chair before the fire, attired 
in a once magnificent dressing-gown, was 
Major Templemore, sipping his coffee, and 
trifling with an anchovy toast with all the 
lan air of a man of fashion. 

“ Ah, Tresillion !"’ pep a apeg 
‘‘You are the early bird that picks up the 
worm, Iam a bit of a sluggard now.” 

‘¢You would not be if you had the same 
inducement as I have to be early on this 
— replied the soldier, gallantly glancing 
at Nan, 

“ Ah, yes! I remember. You are going to 
take my little girl to the sweetmeat shop.’ 

“Yes. Are you coming with us, or will 


| you trast her to me alone?” 


Trust her to you alone, my dear fellow! 
You know I would trust you with anything!” 
with an airy wave of the hands. 

And it was a fact. Templemore, shallow, 
selfish nag nga my — a = 
appreciate the noble generosity an 
henourableness of his friend’s coneie. 
Moreover, during the silent watches of the 
night it had occurred to the astute and needy 
Major that Rhoderick Tresillion would be a 
very desirable son-in-law, and that Nan, 
though only a child, was stilla very pretty 
one, and in another year, or even six months, 
might very well become a wife, if the oppor- 
tunity offered. So he had determined to 
encourage his friend if he showed a predilec- 
tion for any of his daughters, and give him 
every opportunity of prosecuting his suit. 

‘‘Thanks, Then shall we set off, Mies 
: ite ready,”’ she declared ly. 

“T am quite ready,” she declared, ea . 

‘Nan is a regular baby,” said her father 
with an unwontedly indulgent smile, 

‘‘ Over chocolates,” put in that young lady. 

“And a good many other things, if your 
brother is to be believed!” laughed the 


Colonel. 

** Oh, Charlie's a quiz.’’ 

*‘Gome back to luncheon, Tresillion,” 
shouted Templemore, as they were going out, 
‘¢ if you have nothiug better to do,” 

“Thanks, I ehall be delighted,” he re- 
sponded, and then opening the door he passed 
out into the pale, golden, wintry sunshine, to 
take hie first walk with Nan Templemore, 

‘‘Do you like Braithwaite?'’ he . 
anxious to improve his acquaintance with 
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* Pretty wall,” she answered coolly, “ only 
I should like a change from it sometimes.” 

“Don's you ever go away?” he asked, in 
some surprise, 

“Oh, never. We can’t affordit, you know.” 

“ Bat—your father?” he began. 

‘‘ Yes, father goes away. But that’s a 
different thing,” she said, with unconscious 
pathos. ‘ He's obliged to go to Lord Lenny’s 
or Genoral Maturin’s and other people, and 
then there's no money left for us. Only,”’ she 
added, brightening visibly, “now Charlie 
is making money he says he will take us 
away for @ week or two when he can afford it. 
Ons at a time, and that will be delightful! "’ 

‘Yes, very,” agreed her companion, 
thoughtfally, for her words were a revelaéion 
to him, 

He knew Templemore to be fast and 
extravagant, but he had no idea that he 
would gratify his own selfish pleasures at the 
expense of his children. 

“It ig monotonous always living in the 
same place, seeing the same people, the same 
streets, the same houses. Don't you thiok 

" 

“T should think very,” he agreed. 

“You could not bear it, of course?’’ she 
queried, looking up at him with those lovely 
diue eyes that already were playing havoc 
with his heart, stirring his pulsesas they had 
never yet been stirred by woman's eyes in all 
the forty odd years of his life, ‘‘ having been 
about so much, and seen so many different 
countries,”’ 

‘I don't know,” he replied, reflectively. 
“IT begin to think now that I should like to 
settle down quietly, and have a home.” 

“Then you ought to marry,” she said, 
promptly. 

‘“* Perhaps I ought,” he rejoined, smiling a 
little at her candour and innocence of Jes 
‘* Perhaps I should like to. 


“Only what ?'’ she questioned, looking up 
at him again. 

‘‘T am afraid no one would have an old 
fellow like me,” 

**Oh, nonsense. Heaps of girls would,” 
she said, quickly, thinking of Barbara, and 
what an improvement on the snuffy, bald- 
headed old fogey of their girlish talk this plea- 
-_ genial soldier would be as a husband for 

er. 

“Not for love?" he continued, eagerly, for 
like most men on the wrong side of forty, he 
was anxious now to think that he might be 
loved and married for himself, and not on 
account of what he possessed. 

‘Yes. Why not? Some girls don't care 
for boys.” 

“I wonder whether you are one of those 

irls?"' he thought, as he followed her into 

lutterby’s. 

There he let her work her own sweet will 
amongst the cakes and sweets, gave her every- 
thing she fancied, and supplemented it by 
two or three costly boxes of bonbons of his 
own if 
Then, after purchasing a couple of pret 
satin caskets for her owe datere, be p ; 
returning, which they did, Nan carrying with 
her e a ey lar or two of which she 

ly put er mouth e now 
canes like the child she was, to Bis ‘aoeret 
amusement. 

On their way back he stopped at a poulterers, 
and ordered some fish and a brace of birds to 
be sent up to the Red House. 

He was anold enough friend of Templemore's 
to be able to do it. Moreover, he had always 
played the part of banker to his needy brother 
Officer, and knew it would far from give him 
offence, and he remembered Barbara's pale, 
dismayed face last night when her father 
asked for dinner, and concluded that it would 
bea relief to her to have something for lan- 


oheon provided. 
aie cy ea tons ete 
handsome puane tlio with dark eyes and 





hair, and features regular and classic as a 
Greek ‘g 


oH { Tresillion,” he exclaimed, stopping 
short, and holding out his hand, ‘‘I no 
idea you were at Braithwaite.” 

“No? LI only came yesterday.” 

“ That accounts for my not having seen you 
before ?"’ 

** Yes. Is your regiment here now?” 

“Yes. At the barracks, Nice 
quarters, but horribly dull place.’’ 

‘Ia it? I am sorry to hear it.” 

‘“Why? You have left the army now, I 
hear, so there is no geen iad ced bein 
quartered in a dull little hole to languish 
ennui, and nothing to do.” 

“Take care what you are saying. Miss 
Templemore is a native.” 

‘* Will you introduce me ?"’ asked the young 
man, rat eagerly, for his eyes had wan- 
dered more than once to Nan’s fair face, 
‘* and I will make my apologies.” 

——— — — Nan mveigunenn 

“I hope you will forgive my disparaging 
penee about the joa he said, smiling at 

er. 

‘* Oh, yes, certainly,” she replied, coolly, ‘I 
quite agree with you, it is a dull little hole." 

‘IT amglad you are of the same opinion 
with me,” 

“ Yes. Why ?” 

“ Because then I know I have not offended 


you.” 

‘No, you have not offended me, Why 
should you?” 

*“ People don't always like to hear their 
native place disparaged ?” 

‘* People can't expect everybody else to 
think as they do," she retorted, quickly. 

“No; quite right. Yet they often do, 
don’t they, Tresillion ?"’ 

es  - often. There are so many unreason- 
able folk in the world.”’ 

* Jast so; and now tell me,” went on Ash- 
ton, as he turned and paced slowly along at 
Nan’s side, ‘‘ what has a you to Braith- 
waite—business or pleasure ?”’ 

“ Both," replied the Colonel. ‘ You know, 
I suppose, that my uncle is dead ?"’ 

“When! Is he?” whistled the other. 

‘Yes. Six months azo. Died in Algiers.” 

“ And left you everything, of course?” 

‘‘Of course; and one of my possessions is 
Caldecot Place, four miles from here."’ 

‘** Lucky fellow. It is a splendid house,” 

“Yes. Not bad.” 

“ Ah, that’s the usual way in which you 
millionaires talk." 

“I don’t like the architecture of the house, 
though the grounds and park are well 
enough.” 

“You can alter that, perhaps.” 


‘Yes, I may doso. You must come over 
and see me there.” 

“I shall be delighted to,” replied Ashton. 
baa a you going to settle down there at 
once ?’ 

“Yes, in a dayor two. Everything is ready 
for my reception, and the place manned by a 
= regiment of old servants left by my 
un hag 

“I see. Well, you are a lucky fellow,” 
repeated the Captain as they reached the Red 
House, and getting no invitation to come in, 
oe gt ct shook hands and made his 

ieus. 

‘** Handsome, isn’t he? ” said Tresillion as 
they walked up towards the house between 
the flower beds, where here and there snow- 
di reared their white heads, and the crocus 
and primrose bloomed brightly. 

‘** Yes, very,” agreed Nan. 

“And fascinating. He is a tremendous 
favourite with everybody, quite spoiled by 
een a 
‘Is he?” she said in suprised tones. 

“Yes. Doesit surprise you?” 

“A little.” 

“ Why?" 

“*T don't think he is sincere ; and I am sure 
he is very conceited | "’ 





‘t That is hardly to be wondered at consider- 
ing the flattery he receives.” 

‘** Perhaps not; still I don’t see why a man 
should fancy himself snperior to every one 
else because he is good-looking.” 

** He is rich as well!" 

“That would make no difference to me,” 
replied the girl, innocently, raising her deli- 
cately-pencilled eyebrows in wouderment, 

“ Don’t care for money?” asked her 
companion, quickly, a very eager light in his 
grey eyes. 

“In one way I do,” she ackaowledged, 


candidly. ‘‘'I should like to have some to 
spend in pretty things; but I should never 
tice & person use they were rich nor dis- 


like them because they were poor.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that, Miss 
Nanoy,” he told her,earnestly, ‘‘ You are not 
like any of the young ladies of the fashionab!s 
world.’ 

‘*No; why should I be? I have never 
mixed with the fashionable world. I know 
nothing about it. I think people are very 
mean to judge others by the amount of money 
they have.” 

“ Bo do I.” 

“t And Colonel Tresillion ?"’ 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* My name is not Nancy.” 

“No; I thought it was because they called 
you Nan.” 

‘My real name is Matilda, only they,” nod- 
ding her raddy head towards the house, “ didn’t 
like it, so they called me Nan.” 

‘I gee, A much more suitable cognomen for 

ou.” 

And then they went into the dining-room, 
and partook of quite a dainty luncheon later 
on, owing to the Colonel’s generosity, and then 
they sat in the drawing-room, and discussed 
‘‘chocs” and praised the beautifal caskets of 
sweetmeats he had sent them; and when Nan 
went to bed. that night, she lay thinking of 
Colonel Tresillion, and came to the conclasion 
that he was the nicest person she had ever 
met, and when she fell asleep, her maiden 
dreams were fall of him, and she still seemed 
to hear his deep, rich voice murmuring in her 
ear, 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘*Two wedded from the portal stept ; 
The bells made happy carollings, 
The air was soft as fanning wings, 

White petals on the pathway slept 
Oh, pure-eyed bride ! 
Ob, tender pride !” 

Daring the next few days Colonel Tresillion 
spent the ter portion of his time at the 
Red House, and his thoughtful care and 
many presents saved Barbara many an 
anxious ya — made housekeeping 
comparatively easy wor! 

She was loud in her praises of him, and so 
were all the others, except perhaps Nan, who 
did not say much, though she brightened 
visibly whenever the ‘as tall, erect 
figure was seen approaching the house, and 


actually took the pains to keep her curly locks 
in order, her oo! straight, and put on a 
tidy gown. 


er brother and sisters were not slow in 
noting this, nor the fact that Tresillion was 
always at her side, showing a decided pre- 
ference for her society to that of anyone 
else; but they maintained a wise and discreet 
silence, and neither jested nor joked her 
about her middle-aged admirer after their 
usual fashion. 
In this they were doing violence to their 
feelings, for they would dearly have loved to 
chaff her, and tell her old fossila were not in 
her line, only they dared not. Their amiable 
a thw A nag Stan es Ge geld Kv 
end took Nan to Clutterby's, and told them 
he thought the gallant soldier was struck with 
her girlish charms, and warned them on 
of extreme displeasure, not to chaff her, 
or open her eyes to the true state of affairs, 
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as the bird being young and. shy might take 
wing aud be off, while if left in blissfal 
ignorance of the Calosel’s true intentions 
might fall into the trap Jaid for Her. 
alf reluctantly they obeyed his commands. 
They knew it would be.s.yrand thing for Nan 
to marry sucha rich man, aud yet with the 
ty of youth, they gradged her to him, 
thinking she onght to mate with someone 
more of her. own age, young and sager,, not 
middle-aged and staid. 

Meanwhile, Nam was perfectly happy. She 
tasted many delights. through her father's 
friend that never come into her i 
monotonous life before; and the flowers he 
sent both to her and her sisters were sim 
lovely. Ste felt she coald almost be fond of 
him for the sake of those lovely blooms, and 
she showed such childlike pleasure at his 
coming, that. in the world-weary man's heart 
began to spring up a delicious hope, sweet to 
him as any boy's firss attack of calf-love, that 
after a while she might. grow to care for him 
well enough to become his wife, 

He breathed no word of this, however, to 
any living soul, and after a fortnight he went 
to Caldecott Place, and for a week they saw 
nothing of him, 

To Nan those seven days seemed longer 
than any she had known before. They lacked 
something she hardly knew what. Bat on 
the eighth when his well-known figure was 
seen steering towards the house between the 
garden beds, she simply flew out to mest him, 
orying,— 

“Oh, I am go glad to sue you again! ” 

‘*And I to see you,” he smiled, looking 
down at the fair face, the memory of which 
—- haunted him persistently duriog the past 
week, 

‘* Are you, really?” 

‘Yes. Really.” 

“I thought you had forgotten me amongst 
all your grand friends,” with a little delicions 
pout of the red lips, that made him long to 
take her in his arms and kiss her. 

“ My dear child, I have not been amongst 
any grand friends,” he protested, earnestly. 

“No,” she said, half doubtfully. 

‘No. I have been settling up my honse- 
hold gods."’ 

‘“*And how do they look?” shoe queried, 
smiling up at him. 

‘‘T want you to come and tell me.” 

*« That will be delighttal,” 

‘‘To-morrow, if your father will: bring you?” 

‘* We will go and. ask him,’ and she led him 
a willing captive to the drawing room, where 
the Major reclined lazily on a couch before a 
brisk fire reading a novel. 

‘‘Ah! Tresillion, back again?” he said, 
with a feeling of pleasure only second to 
Nan’s, for he knew presents of game, fruit 
and wine would be sent again now his friend 
had settled his house and was aé leisure to 
think about the wants of others. 

“Yes, I’ve finished my arrangements at 
the Place, and I want you to come and see 
them.” 

“« Delighted to,” 

*' To-morrow, if you will?" 

‘* Yes.” 

** And bring Miss Nan and her two sisters.” 

“You are very kind, Rhoderick,” he said, 
gratefally, thinking this was a step in the 
right direction. 

‘‘T will send the carriage at half-past 
twelve for you,” and then having settled that 
matter to his satisfaction he followed Nan to 
the Den, where he was quite at home, and 
presently found himself going to Cfatterby’s 
with Joan at his right and Nell on. his left 


side. 

And here they met Captain Ashton and one 
or two other officers of the Bombay Dashers, 
and the Captain renewed his acquaintance 
with Nan, and procured an. introduction to 
Joan, finally walking back beside her, while 
Tresillion and her sister led the way. 

The next morning at twelve-thirty punciu- 
ally the three Misses Templemore, attired in 
their best bibs and tackers, and attended by 





the Majoz, entered. the handsome carriage: 
sent by Tresillion, and were soon whirling) 
the country lanes, where the 
and tender blossoms peeping’ 
out from the mosses and undergrowth showed 
spring was.at hand. 

It did not take the fine, high-stepping, 

reach Oaldenott 


where they found their host awaiting them-on 
the marble terrace that ran-round three sides 


Ashton, for he was not slow im the 
pretty } himeelf to Joan's side 
since Tresiffion stuck by Man. 


“ My sister has come to do the honours for 
me,"’ he said, smilingly, ashe fed the way into 
wood fire blazed 
cheerily under the carven mantelpiece. 


lish in the last century. 

Standing before the fire, falbimits red glow 
steod a very beantiful brusette, who looked 
in her gorgeous dress of crimeon satin, like 
some gay- ird from foreign climes. 
She came forward to meet her brother's guests 
with an easy grace of bearing, and a 
thoroughly self-possessed manner, that showed 
she was a thorough woman of the world. ‘ 

‘*So glad to meet you,” she said smiling, 
as she shook hands with the sisters, herspark- 
ling dark eyes resting longest on Nan’s bonny 
— head. ‘‘T hope we: shall become good 
iends.”’ 

‘‘ I hope so, too,’’ replied the girl with her 
sual frankness. “I don't like having 

’ 


“You haven’s many, I skould think,” 
smiled Lady Vavasour, amused by the childlike 
speech of the other. 

“ Not that I amaware of, Only sometimes 
we don’t. know which are enemies and which 
friends,” 

‘* Quite true, my dear.” 

‘‘I¢ is impossible that you could have any 
of the former,'’ said.a soft, silky voice, at her 
side, and turning, she found) Captain Ashton 
standing beside her, having watoked his 
opportunity when Tresillion moved. away for 
® moment. 

‘* Lam not certain of that,” she replied, 

‘*Bat I am,” he said in low tones meant 
only for her ear. ‘One so lovely can only 
win Rot wishes and friendship,” 

‘‘Oh, it doesn’t matter abont looks,” she 
deolared in her frank way; ‘‘ pretty people are 
generally more disliked than ugly ones.” 

“J think they are generally beloved,” he 


w -meaningly, and the. girl 
rine antl was glad that just then the diver- 
sion of going in to luncheon occurred, where she 
found herself safe between her host.and a 
fat. old. man, who was paying no end of 
attention to Barbara, and who, she afterwards 
heard, was.Mr. Vanbrugh, a Russia merchant, 
immenasly wealthy, and on the look-out for 
@ young and pretty wife. Daring the meal 
the Colonel was very attentive to Nan, while 
Ashton, though he sat. next to Joam, and kept: 
his words for her, let his dark passionate 
eyes stray very often. across the table. to 
where Nan sat,,in blissfal unconsciousness of 
his ardent looks. 

‘*How.do you like the Miss Nan?” 
asked Colonel. Tresillion. later on, when. he 


had shown her the blue drawing-room, with. 


its satin.and silver the library, 
with its wealth of books, the con- 
servatories with their crowds of wax. 


like blooms, the commodious stables, the: high-; 
bred horses, the pictures, china, curiosities, | 
weapons, and al! treasures. 


hig other 


greys} 
‘Place, | 





** It ig the most beautiful place | have ever 
seen,” she answered, simply, her eyes stray- 
ing away over the lawn and garden to the 


‘park, where the graceful dappled deer herded, 


and the timid rabbits burrowed, and the giant 
oaks and elms were leaving fast. 
“That is great praise,” he said, 


* Not too great,” she answered, earnestly. 
“Tt seems to me that nothing is wanting 
“And to me only one thing,” he replied. 

‘* And that?” she asked, innocently, looking 
_— him, and not understanding the drift of 
r) 


“I will tell you some day,” 

“ Why not now?" 

“This is not—not the right time,” ho 
replied, evasively. 

** You might tell me?” she pouted, with al} 
@ child's insistence. 

“Wait,” he smiled. 

“‘T don’t like waiting!” 

‘*T proasise that I'lt tell you before the 
summer is over.” 

«] I must be content with thai ; 
ag can’é think what it is you want.” 

“ o? ” 

“ Everything is so perfect here.” 

“ Not in my eyes.” 

“By the way,” he went on a minute later, 
“would you care to come and stay here, and 
liven usa little? My sister is going to remain 
with me for the present, and we should be so 
glad it you would take pity on us.”’ 

“There is nothing I should like better!” 
replied Nan, eagerly, never giving a thought 
to her scanty wardrobe, which was anything 
save suitable for visiting at a grand house. 

However, Barbara did when she heard of 
the invitation, and was absolutely dismayed 
at the prospect of Nan going to stay at 
Caldecott Piace with two gowns, a collection of 
darned stockings, one white petticoat, one hat, 
patched boots, down-at-heel house-slippers, dc. 

For once in a way the A. P. came to the 
rescue, actually producing some money for 
new clothes for his youngest; which, in later 
days, Bab came to think was given: him for 
the. purpose by Colonel Tresillion. 

After a fortnight’s hard work with the 
geissors and the sewing machine, she was 
ready to go to the Piace, and set off one bright 
moruing in the barouche with Lady Vavasour, 
looking 80 lovely and winsome, that invelun- 
tarily that lady’s eyes went back again and 
again to the sweet face, with the wild-rose 
bloom, azure eyes, and coronal of golden 
and she ceased to wonder at her. brother’e 
infatuation, and theaght it only natural that 
he, grave, staid, and middle-aged, should love 
ardently one so young and fair. 

Nan enjoyed the visit immensely, A world 
opened before her of which she had only the 
vaguest idea. 


From the disagreeables of poverty she went 
with a bound to the ease comfort riches 


Every luxury money could was 
lavished on end — — = nine oot. 
with the flexibility of you r- 
self to her surroundings as though to the 


The master of the Place was delighted at 
the. pleasure shown by his young guest in 
everything, and seemed to grow younger by 
reason of her companionship. 


” ae he frequently. the é 
was curious hew _the youn 
pairs 
‘erent i » 
apparently, but which yet brought him day 
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after day from Braishwaite to Caldecott 
Place, and kept him there hours, and some- 
times rather to Trezillion’s annoyance, for he 
did not play tennis himself, and he 
hardl to sit still and look on at Ashton 
and Nan knocking the balls about, and laugh- 
ing, gaily, while they chatted like magpies 
about all sorts of nonsensical things. 

‘Take care of that young Adonis!” said 
Lady Vavasour one » With a serious 
nod of the head, as Ashton rode off, turning 
every now and then while in sight to wave his 
hand to the girl who stood on the marble 
terrace Icoking after him. 

‘s What do you mean?” asked her brother. 

‘* Oan’t you see what’s going on?’ she asked, 
tranquilly 

““No-o!” 

«* Why he’s making love to Nan.” 

“ And she?" he asked, breathlessly, a 
scones and sense of impending loss at his 

“ Ag far as Ican tell she does not care about 
him at present, save a8 a companion.” 

‘** Thank Heaven!’ murnsured the Colonel. 

* Bat, he is young, handsome, fascinating, 
She may grow to care forhim,” 

“* Then what do you advise, Florence?” he 
asked, anxiously. 

“That you propoze «at once, and marry her 
@8 800n as possible.” 

* I will take your advice about the propos- 
ing,'’ he said, quickly. ‘‘ As to the marrying, 
that must rest with my little darling,’ and 
stepping through the window, he went out on 
the terrace and joined Nan. 

‘*Come to the orchard !” he said, presently ; 
and when they were there he made her eit 
down on the flower-enamelled grasz, and fling- 
oma her feet, took both her hands 

8. 
Nan,” he began, gravely. ‘I have some- 
thing to say to you!” 

** Tosay to me? ” she echoed, a little startled 
at his tone and manner. 

“ Yer ! ” 

‘“' What is it?” she queried, looking down 
at him inquiringly. 

*Can’t you guess?” 

uae I haven’t an idea. Have I offended 
you ” 

“ Offended me, dear child? No; I don’t 
think you could do that,” and he looked up 
at her, all hia honest love shining in his kindly 


Bho had 
no hat on, the sunbeams played on 
her head, and glittered in the meshes of her 
bright hair, made the roses in her cheeks 
w deeper. The apple-blossoms flattered 
own and rested here and there on her breast 
and shoulders, the soft wind stirred the little 
curls on her brow gently, while herlovely starry 
eyes sought his with inquiry in their blue 
depths. 

“Nan!” he said, rising a little from his 
reclining posture, but still holding her hands 
tightly, ‘' do you like me?” 

“Oh, yes, you know I do!" she replied, 
frankly. 

** And you like the Place ?” 

“ Need you ask me? ” 

“Yes, I want to know!" 

“ T like it better thanany other houze I have 
ever been in.” 

Would you be content fo pass the greater 
part of your life here? To call it home ?” 

His passionate eyes were fixed eagerly on 
the sweet face, hie voice trembled, his breath 
came pantingly from between his, parted lips. 

“Yesl” said,.in low.tones, while the 
roze-tint in her cheeks deepened to damask, 

*‘ Then, Nan, will you be my wife?” 

For a moment there: was.silence; then she 
lifted her . faceand. said, ‘‘ yes.1” 

“* My darling!” he cried, raptarously, as he 
caught her to his breast, and covered the 
blushing faes with kisses, ‘My love, my 
own! Mine till death parts ue!” 

“Anddo you really love, me?” he asked 


later cos paced. under the. blogssom- 


“ [~I—like—you—very—very much; but 
Colonel Tresillion——” 

“Call me Rhoderick!” he interrepted, 
passionately. 

‘* Well, Rhoderick, I think I hardly know 
what—love—is,” she faltered, 

“ Then I will teach you, sweetheart!” he 
cried, taking her once more in his strovg arms, 
and kissing the sweet, unresiating lips. 

A month later Nan became his wife, there 
being no obstacles in the way, such as an 
obdurate father, want of monsy, a home for 
the bride. 

Everything was fair, plain cailing, and only 
one pair of eyes scowled.cn the bride and her 
groom as they “from the portal stept,’’ and 
those belonged to Arthur Ashton; and as 
neither Colonel or Mrs. Tresillion saw the 
baneful glance it did not matter much, and 
affected their happiness not one wii. 





CHAPTER V. 


**In the skies the sapphire blue 
Now hath won its richest hue ; 
In the woods the breath of song 
Sheds a ray. 
In the deep heart of the rose 
Now the crimson love-hue glows ; 
Now the glow- worm’s lamp by night 
a ray. 
Dreamy, starry, greenly bright,, 
Come away!” 


Cotonen Tresituion took his young bride 
first to Paris, showing her all the gay delights 
of that wonderful city. Then they went on to 
Switzerland, visited Germany and Italy, pass- 
ing part of the winter at Rome, for Nan, never 
having been abroad before, was wild with 
delight. at all the strange sights and scenes, 
and did not seem anxious to return to Eng- 
land; while he, though he had seen ali the 
wonders of the city of the seven hills several 
times, was quite content to visit them again 
in company with his lovely young bride, and 
saw beauties in broken columns, old pictures, 
and rare cameos, such as he had never seen 
before. 

Then to gratify a whim of hers he took her 
on to Constantinople. He had told her he 
thought she would be disgppointed, as all the 
glamour of romance could not hide the 
undeniable ditt of the East, 

But when the vezsel dropped her anchor at 
the entrance of the Golden Horn, the city 
looked so beautiful. in the light of the early 
morn that she was enchanted ; she liked the 
row ashore in the caique, enjoyed the squabble 
at the custom house, and the long climb over 
the slippery muddy stones, and dogs innumer- 
able up to the Pera. plateau, where they 
stopped at the Hotel D’Angleterre in the 
Grande Rue. 

From a window in the hotel the girl watched 
the life of the place in full circulation. There 


were people of every nation, in ¢ dress, 
talking in different languages; elderly Tarkish 
ladies in Yi and trousers studied the 


feminine frippery in the shop windows, which 
displayed almost everything that is sold in 
London, Vienna, or Paris; soldiers.in blue 
jackets tramped by; vendors of cheese, pastry, 


‘fruit, and a score of other things, displayed 


their wares, and shouted themselves hoarse in 
their endeavours to dispose of them; streams 
of equestrians, queer-looking Jews, all sortsand 
conditions of men swarmed along the ill-paved 
street, below the curious square windows of the 
old houses, that above thefirst story jatted out 
over the road, until they were so near their 
vis-d vis that it was possible to toss anything 
from one window to another, and hold converse 
across the street. 

‘Nan was determined to see all that was to 
be seen in the queen of cities, and Tresillion, 
good-naturedly, ogee egg took her 
to-see everything he possibly could. 

What. she was, most struck with waa the 


| dogs of Stamboul, those strect scavengers who 





helped to keep clear the refuse-strewn stteete 


of Constantinople. Lying eeleepin the seorch. 
ing sun, utterly ivaifferent to ell going on 
fironnd them, kicks, ovffs, heavy weights, 
people treading on them, serenely inaifferent 
until hnuger wakes them, and they trot «ff to 
scour the streets, and find food wherewith to 
assuage their hunger. 

Rhoderick Tresiflion found a fortnight at 
the Hotel D’Angleterre, in the Pere Grande 
Rae, guite safficient and at the end of that 
os coaxed his bride into returning to Eng- 

They reached the Place ons soft April even- 
ing, and the majestic old house looked ull the 
more grand in contrast with the squalor and 
magnificence which they had recently left. 

ajor Templemore, Bub, Joan, and Charlie 
were all there to receive them, and the Colonel 
felt a little pang at his heart as he saw his 
beloved wife kiss and hug her brother and 
sisters with an abandon which she never 
showed when embraciwg him. Not that he 
had anything to complain of during the nine 
months of their wedded life, 

Sbe had always shown herself frankly fond 
of him, was always cheerful and good-tem- 
pered, but he adored her eo much he con- 
stantly tormented himself with the idea that 
she was not quite happy, that she would be 
better married toa young man only four or 
five years her senior. 

The idea occurred to him with greater force 
than ever as he saw her banging on to Charlie's. 
arm, laughing gaily, and chatrering like a 
veritable magpie. 

‘She never chatters like that to me,” he 
thought, with a heavy sigh, not knowing that 
her reverence for him was s0 great, and her 
idea of his exalted cleverness-so great, that she 
was afraid to bore him with ber girlish talk, 
and always tried to be sedate and staid as she 
thought he would like her to be. 

Poor foolish couple! At sixes and sevens 
like all the rest of the world, despite their love 
for each. other. 

**Now tell me all the news, girls,” cried 
Nan, when she had them sale in her bedroom, 
and they were assisting her to take off her 
travelling dreas. 

“What sort of news? * asked Joan, with a 
sly glance at Bab. 

“Why, about your matrimonial prospects, 
to be sure,” returned the young matron, viva- 
ciously. ‘You've been precious quiet over 
what you have been doing since I left. Haven’t 
given me much information in your letters |” 

“Perhaps there wasn't any to give,” replied 
Joan, dsmurely, again glancing at Burbara, 
whose face was unusually red, and who looked. 
singularly embarrassed. 

“Oh, nonsense! Oome, tell me; have 
either of you bad any offera? ” 

** T haven't.” 

“ You then, Bab?” 

‘* I—well—I——_" 

“Well, yes; she has,” pub in Joan, 
roguishly, . 

-— is it?” asked Mrs. Trosillion, imperi- 
ously. 

«« Mr. Vanbrugh,” replied Miss Templemore, 
rather faintly. 

‘Never, Bab?” 

‘* It's true.” 

‘s And—have you accepted him?” 

st Yes,” q 

« True to your colours! " Ianghed Nan. 

‘s Yes; she means to be an old man’s dar- 
ling,” put in Joan. 

“Rhoderick told moe he has heaps of 
money!” 

“ Yes ; he is very rich,” 

“ And when are you to be married?” 

“Next antamn.” 

“ Sorry I can’t be bridesmaid, Bab.” 

“So am I.” 

“You'll Have to do with moe?” grinned 


Joan. , 
«“ Andyon?” said Mrs. Tresilfion, fixing her 

suddenly with. her brilliant eyes. “ t 

news have you to tell?” : 

“Not much,” she replied, evasively, Blush- 





ing furiously. 
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“Stuff! Tell me who it is?” 
_ “I'm not engaged,” she began, hesitat- 


y: 

“No? Well, you hopeto be. To whom?” 

** Captain Ashton.” 

“Captain Ashton!” echoed Nan in sur- 

tise, wondering why she felt such surprise on 
ing his name, 

“ Yes,” 

“ He has paid her a great deal of attention 
Bince last summer,’”’ Bab informed her. 

*‘Indeed!” replied Mrs. Tresillion, as she 
fastened a diamond brooch in the laces of her 
tea-gown. 

* Bat he hasn’t proposed ?”’ 

“No, not yet,” said Joan, with a deeper 

blush. 
“We must bring him to the point, dear. 
You will have more opportunities of seeing 
him now I have come back ; for, of course, he 
‘will come here to call, and I can throw you 
into each other's society. Come, now, and 
look at these gowns I have brought you from 
Paris. Pierrot has unpacked them;" and, 
followed by her sisters, she went into the 
dressing-room, and they were soon deep in 
the mystery of ré:éda silk, and paon velvet, 
Mechlin lace, and rose point, &c. 

Mrs, Tresillion was not wrong when she 
said Arthur Ashton would call at the Place. 

Two days later, as she was lounging in the 
drawing-room alone, playing with the silky 
ears of her little King Charles spaniel, the 
butler announced Captain Ashton. 

As she rose to receive him, he gave a per- 
ceptible start of astonishment 

Mrs Tresillion was a very different person 
trom Nan Templemore. 

She was rich now—had the power to gratify 
every whim and fancy. Toe old, shabby 
gowns and patched boots were a thing of the 
past. Delicate muslins, rich velvets, costly 
laces, soft silks—these were what she decked 
her lovely person with now, and, it must be 
owned, to great advantage. Moreover, during 
the last nine months, she had learnt the 
power of her beauty—before, only gaessed it. 

She had been worshipped by her husband, 
féted and ted by an admiring crowd of 
friends and acquaintancesin Paria and Rome 


—been made a little queen of; and some of ; 


the old girlish frankness had gone, or at least 
was concealed, under a self-possessed society 
manner. 


It was with perfect ease and aplom) she . 


held out one slim ringed hand to her guest. 

_“ You are back at last,” he said as he seated 
himself on the couch at her side, despite the 
growls of the little King Charles. 

‘‘At last!"’ she echoed with a smile. 
** Why, we were only away nine months.” 

“Nine months! Thatisan age! Braith- 
waite seemed quite dall without you and the 
Colonel.” 

‘Indeed. We ought to feel flattered.” 

“And don't, I s ?” he queried, with 
an angry gleam in dark, passionate eyes. 

“Well, really, I hardly know,” she re- 
sponded, with a little tantalizing gesture of the 
white hands, 


should have made the place dull. Colonel 


Tresillion was never there until last spring, 


and as for me, I never mixed with the Braith- 
waite folk.” 

“You thought them beneath you?” he 
suggested. 

“*T did not say so.” 

** You insinuated it.” 

“ Not at all,” she ied, quickly. 
reason why I did not go into society was simply 
this. My father is a poor man, and could not 
afford me and my sisters smart gowns, and as 
our old black day dresses were not suitable for 
dinners, or dances, or tennis parties, or any- 
thing of that kind, we refased all invitations, 
and remained under our own roof-tree.” 

“ This is a pleasant exchange,” he remarked, 


glancing round at the dainty room with its © 


= blue — silver i 
anticipated triam 

he looked upon x 
acknowledgment 


a curious flicker 
dark eyes, for 
her speech as a virtual 
of having married her 


“I don’t see why our absence , 


“The | 


middle-aged husband for hismoney. Though 
oe ae really farther from Nan’s artless 
mind than to convey such an impression, she 
only spoke with her usual candour and frank- 


ness. 

** Yes. Isn't it a delightfal old house? Iam 
never tired of looking at all the treasures and 
antiquities.” 

‘* A novelty at present,” he rejoined, with a 
slight sneer on his handsome mouth. “ How 
soon will you get tired of it, I wonder.” 

‘© Why, I hops, never,” she replied, looking 
at him with wide open luminous eyes fall of 
wonder. ‘It is my home,” 

‘Yes, know. But people often get tired 
of their homes.” 

‘Not such a lovely one as this!” she 
expostulated. 

“T have known women grow weary of an 
even more lovely place than this. So much, 
you know, depends on the society you have in 
your house," 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she agreed, with a 
faint sigh which his quick ear caught and 
interpreted awrong. 

‘* You are often alone?” he pursued, his 

assionate eager eyes on the fair face he was 
ning to love fatally well. 

‘Just at present I am,” she allowed, 
frankly, ‘‘The Colonel's having some im. 
provements made on his other estate in 
Marley. The cottages were tamble.down 
hovels, quite insanitary ; he is having commo- 
dious ones built,” 

‘And he has the heart to leave you for 
tumble-down hovels,” he said, jestingly, to 
sover the deeper meaning of his words. 

“Why, yes, of course,” laughed the girl, 
gaily. ‘'He couldn't let the poor people die 
of typhoid and diptheria."” 

** Do you know, Mrs. Tresillion,” eaid her 
companion, still in a light, mirthful way, 
* that if I stood in the Colonel’s shoes——.” 

**You would do just as he does,’’ she in- 
terrupted. 

‘*I should never be able to tear myself 
away from your side.” 

‘What a very inconvenient husband you 
would be.” 

“You wouldn't think that if—if you loved 
me.” 

‘*Oh, yes, [should,” she told him with strong 
conviction. ‘I should grow very tired of a 
husband who followed me about all day like 
my shadow.” 

‘¢ Then you are different from most women.” 
|  ** Possibly,” she responded coolly. ‘I never 
; could understand women liking to have a man 

tied to their apron-strings all day, trotting 
him about like a tame tabby cat.” 

*‘Halhal’’ he laughed, ‘‘ What a simile!” 

“A very true one.” 

** We differ in opinion.” 

‘* Yes, I think we always shall. I believe, 
Captain Ashton there is something in our 
temperaments antagonistic to each other.” 

‘*T hope not,” he said, earnestly, indeed so 
earnestly that she looked at him in surprise. 

tot Why?" she asked, after a pause. 

‘‘ Because I have been hoping that we might 

become good friends and true.” 

“ Well, I trust we shall,”’ she responded, at 
once thinking of Joan and her evident tender- 
ness for this handsome, dashing young soldier, 
and her promise to try and bring her sister's 
love affairs to a satisfactory conclusion. 

“In will not be my fault if we don’t,” he 
assured her, with emphasis, which made her 
sats ber sucistanen ba his ovoetchig onl pega 
a r assistance in his co! and prop 
tion of the A. P. after awhile. 

‘‘ My sisters tell me they have seen a good 
deal of you since we went away,’’ she said, 
thinking to give him a hint that she under- 
stood how matters lay. 

‘* Yes, Major Templemore = | me 
the entree of the Red House, an availed 
myself eagerly of his permission to call.” 
—<— a in love,’’ thought Nan, 
| delightedly. which conjecture she was 

right, only she had hit on the wrong person 
aa the object of his affections. 








> 


‘‘ Mies Templemore and Miss Joan always 
had some news to tell me about you--and 
the — he added as an afterthought. 

“ es.” 

“I used to listen with great pleasure to 
bits of your letters that they read and out.” 

‘Where did they read them? Inthe den?” 
she cried, quickly, her thoughts reverting to 
the happy bygone days of her childhood, 
when they had di their scramble meals 
and the news of the day in the shabby old 
room, collected round the fire-place anyhow, 
and poising plates on their knees, and cups 
and saucers on stools on the ground or any- 
where they could put them. 

“In the den!" he repeated as though 
mystified. 


“ be our old schoolroom,” she ex- 


“No, Your sisters used always to see me 
in the dining-room or the drawing-room, & 
very pretty and tasty apartment, by the 
way.” 


‘Of course,’ she said, suddenly remember- 
ing that she had taken a peep intoa room 
that was transformed from antique ugliness, 
to modern prettiness, by reason of the many 
presents she had sent her sisters from Paris, 
Rome, Geneva, Naremberg, Venice, and 
heap of other places she had visited during her 
sojourn abroad. 

Her husband gave her a very liberal allow- 
ance besides @ great many presents, and she, 
knowing how straightened the girls were, 
spent nearly the whole of it on things for 
them and their rooms, so that their attire 
and their house was very different from what 
it had been. 

“You mean your sisters have taste ?"’ 

‘+ I suppose they have.” ' 

‘T¢ runs in the family, evidently,” looking 
at her dress. ‘That is a lovely gown you 
have on, Mrs. Tresillion."’ 2 

‘‘ Tam glad you likeit. Worth designed it 
for me.” 

“Yes. It shows the master-hand. Are 
you coming to our dance on the third?” he 
asked, and then followed a conversation on 
all the amusements likely to take place in or 
about Braithwaite during the next two 
months, ; 

At last he rose to go, reluctantly, yet feeling 
he had strained to the limit the length of time 
allowed for a ceremonious visit. 

*¢ Will you come and have lancheon here 
to-morrow?" she asked him, determined at 
once to give Joan her ty of bringing 
him to the point. ‘Some of my people are 


coming. 

ae | shall be delighted,” he replied, readily, 
only too pleased to think he should see her 

ain so soon. 

Atter that day Captain Arthur Ashton’s 
visit to the Piace became very frequent, of 
almost daily occurrence, 

Certainly he was always there when Joan 
was there; but it was — certain that he 
was often } ioe when ee at = a 
House, w appeared at every en - 
ment where Mrs. Tresillion appeared, and 
cavaliered her devotedly. - 

Joan came in for a share of the cavaliering 
when she accompanied her sister, and folks 
thought the gome Captain was making 
the running with the second Miss Templemore, 
and that his friend's wife was simply chape- 
roning the lovers, and so the busy tongue of 
Re eee as is usual 


of knowledge of 

e ways of the world helped 

cmaueheans ashne 

Pere veiled terms 

was allading to Joan. When 

her & ment, she concluded 

at once that it was Joan's fair prettiness he 
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was praising, while he quite misunderstood 
her pleasure at secing him and her frequent 
invitations for him to come to the Place to 
quiet lancheons, to little dinners, where fre- 
quently Joan, Charlie, his hostess, and him- 
self would compose the dinner party, the 
offer of a seat in her pony phaeton, when she 
knew her sister would be with her, anda hun- 
dred other little things which she did in the 
goodness of her young heart, seeking to bring 
the two, whom she supposed to be lovers, to- 
ther. 

He was nota goodman. He never 
to count the cost to himeelf or era 
—— wild passion. He simply loved in- 

y, idolatrously. 

The innocence of his boyhood, Heaven help 
him, had vanished long ago. He had become 
the slave of strong d of mad interests, 
ee oe dara and 

epths. 

Meanwhile, as spring gave place to summer, 
and Jaly came with its wealth of sweet flowers, 
ite fast ripening grain and fruit, Rhoderick 
Tresillion grew strangely grave and silent. 

He was suffering intensely, but he hid his 
suffering from all the world, more especially 
from the sweet girl he had made his wife, who 
was the delight, and yet torment of his life. 

He thought her affection was slipping away 
from him—her love, he told him with 
keen scorn, he never possessed. 

He was a fool to think he ever would. What 
was there in him to chain a fairy, blithe, 

creature like Nan ? 

Like unto like. What wonder that she 
rT) so eagerly the society of Arthur Ash- 
pol He was young like herself, gay, bright, 
jo . 

"We could understand her, share her plea- 
sures, bea fittin yy for her, w’ he, 
T. iD, y felt the chill shadows of 
age falling on him. 

Now, too late! He bitterly regretted having 
gathered focus yore flower to wear in his 
breast. They nothing in common, at 
least, so he told himself wearily. 

He most unwisely treated her as a child, 
kept all hia business affairs and worries to 
himself, and left her to her amusements and 
her gay friends, 
hee helene shomtsel genet athe pies 

a8) ‘a a , an ten 
Y bared po ee ny and was 
very humble in her love, which is generally 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* For, see, a horse is at the door, 
And little King Charlie is snarling. 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
For you are not her darling !”’ 


“ Goop-syvz, Rhoderick !"” 
*t Good-bye, dear!” 
‘** What time will you be back?" 
“I don't know exactly.” 
“Don't be very late.” 
“ No ! ” 
date AF cay» 
es,"" respond e Colo over 
is stirrup leather, and missing pron bo 
look in his wife's lovely blue eyes. 
“ You'll be sure to be back to dinner ?”’ 
“Yes. Why are you'so anxious to-day, Nan, 
about my return?" he queried. ‘Can't you 
amuse yourself during my absence ?”’ 











“ Yes ; but—" with a delicious little pout, 
“you go so often to Marley now nearly 
every day.” 

“My dear child, our poor folk must be well 
hones There isso much to be seen to.” 

“You never ask me to go with you." 

** Would you care to come ?”’ he queried very 
eagerly, a joyous look sweeping over his 
troubled face. 

* Very much, only ——” 

‘* Only what ?”’ 

“IT thought you didn’t want me with you 
there.” 

“ T always want you, Nan,” stretching down 
a hand, holding his whip and clasping her's in 
it as well.” 

‘* Then may I come to-morrow ? ”’ 

“* Yes, darling. I will have the phaeton out 
and drive you over.” 

‘“¢ Thanks, and Rhoderick."’ 

‘* Yes.” 

** You said I might learn riding.” 

** Yes, dear. So you may. Anything you 

like.”’ 

** Bat ——” hesitating and looking up at him 
with Se yes shyness. 


y. 

“Yoa said you w teach me."’ 

‘‘ So I will, if you wish meto. The day after 
to-morrow. 

** How jolly!” 

Mrs. TTresillion did not often indulge in 
ene 2 ao toni chains by Bhedy, woe 

if 0 taught y ly, was 

gale for her self-repression; and her 


husband smiled leniently as he heard the | 


word. 
She seemed more the Nan - old that morn- 


had for some time past, and his heart beat 


venus, WaY- 


a mong heewily bse herhands. She — 
ways alling spaniel’s ears, or play 

on the peng and the stately oon ne | 
house relieved her of all household 


ularly distraite 
with delight the 
advent of Joan about luncheon time. 

Po mong isn’t here yet,” she said, 
as she her sister. 

“No; do 7ou expect him to-day?” 
‘‘He said he was coming this afternoon 
aboat five.” 

“Then I shall not see him !"’ 

“ Why not?” 

“Tam going to an afternoon dance at the 
Rogers, and must leave here at three, in time 
to get home and dress.” 

* Joan, you never will!" 

“' Never will what, Nan?” 

“Miss a chance of seeing Arthur Ashton?” 

“‘T shall mias it to-day, for I am determined 
to go to the Rogers. 

P * You are very foolish he might propose to- 
‘a 9 
**I don't think so,” she said, a little sadly, 


pa 
That mogning she felt 
and d, she 


‘**No-o, not much, not as much as I should 
& month ago.”’ 

Now @ month before, a certain good-looking 
navy lieutenant had appeared in Braithwaite 
and had paid Joan marked attention. 

“I see. Geoffrey Colbourme?” 

“‘ Yes,” nodded Joan, reddening visibly, for 
though extremely romantic, she was not a girl 
of very deep feeling, and had already trans- 
ferred her affection from the army to the 





navy, and was interested in the sailor whose 
eyes were as blue as her own. 

‘I wonder how Arthur Ashton will take it 
when he learns you don't care for him? ” said 
Nan, reflectively, when her sister was dressing 
to return to Braithwaite. 

“ Verylightly, Ithink,” laughed Joan. ‘‘ Love 
is ® comedy now-a-days, not a tragedy.” 

‘‘Not always,’’ replied Nan, with a short, 
quick sigh. 

“It will be a comedy to him, mark my 
words for it, dear,” and then she got into 
the carriage Nan had ordered round for her to 
|be driven back comfortably to Braithwaite, 
and made her adieus, 

An honr after her departure Captain Ashton 
arrived, smiling, h me, self-possessed aa 
usual, 

“ Been playing?” he asked, after the first 

ings were over. 

** Yes.” 

“ Any new songs? *' 

“ No,” 





Bae bi you sing me some of the old ones 
0D 


“* Not to-day,” she replied, eqs 4 
“* What is the matter with you to-day ?'’ he 


tenderly. 
| “Nothing, that is the heat,” she replied, 
, evasively. 

How could she tell him the woman he thinks 


“Will you for me?" she went on 
quickl lancha te 


a pe huge y 
with quite youthfal; «Of course: I will do anything wish 


me,” he said, at once at the 


, piano, and running his hands on qe hey = the 


ys, began singing inarich, dee 
pathos and meaning. . 


‘* A place in thy memory, dearest, 

Is all that I claim ! 

To pause, and look back when thou hearest 
The sound of my name. 

Another may woo thee nearer, 
Another may win and wear, 

I care not though he be dearer 
If I am remembered there. 


‘* Could I be thy true love, dearest, 

Coulds’t thou smile upon me, 

I could be the fondest and nearest 
That ever loved thee! 

Bat a cloud on my pathway is glooming, 
That never must burst upon thine ; 

And Heaven, that made thine all blooming, 
Never made thee to wither on mine !” 


And on to the end of the beautiful song. 
Heaven only knows what evil and daring 
thoughts were in the young man’s mind as he 
, but he certainly addressed the words {0 
his listener, who stood beside him, looking 
more beautiful than ever in a dress of shado 


@, fall of 


, palest blue, with white roses at her breast an 


belt, her sapphire eyes fall of a wistfal tender- 
ness for the husband who would be with her 
again soon. 

“Nan, did you like the words?” he 
Ww) red, softly. 

“Yes; they are very pretty!'’ she replied, 
absently, 
“Pretty! I think they are charming! I 
wonder, if I were to go away, whether you 
would give me a place in your memory?” he 





“Do you know, Nan, I don’t believe he cares 
a bit about me?” 

“Oh, Joan!” 

“I don't really. A woman oan always tell 
if @ man really loves her.” | 

** And—and—do—you—mind?" faltered 
Nan, overwhelmed at this crambling to pieces 
of her castle in the air. 


said, his dark, passionate eyes fixed on the 
fair, innocent face. 

“Of course! I always remember my 
friends!" 
wa am I nothing but a friend?” he asked, 

y- 

‘‘ What else should you be?” she quéried, 

wonderingly. 
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eo — 

“Your lover!” he replied, bending towards 
her. 

‘t Lover |” she repeated in amazement, 

“Yes! Oh, Nan!” throwing bimeelf at ber 
feet, and clasping her hands in his, ‘you 
know I love you! Listen.to.me! Let me 
plead with you!” 

And then followed words that were a dis- 
grace +0 his. manhood, and made her iingle 
and blush: with shame as they poured from his 
lips hot as molten lava. 

“ Let me go! let megot” she cried, strag- 
me ee mar pga “ Howdare yea! How 

you 1” 

“ Beoause I love yout” he replied, quickly, 
‘‘and know that you love me! Oomeaway'! 
Leave that old man, who has no right to.you ! 
Come with me to Italy! Insome sunny nook 
we will make ourhome! The world forgetting, 
by the world forgot! ” 

“ Hush ! — * she moaned, her head 
drooping on her brenss, 

“ Why should I hush?” he asked, fiercely. 

“« Because—you—insulé—me! she faltered, 
faintly. 

‘‘Insalt you!’ he echoed, a fear rising in 
his breast that he had made & deadly mistake. 
‘‘ Insult you! Have you not led me towup- 
pose you me to suggest flight te you 
for months past?” 

‘‘1?” she gasped in astonishment, 

‘Yes, you! Have you not encouraged me 
by every means in your power? Have you 
not asked me here time after time, procured 
me invitations for houses where you were 
going, driven me out in your ‘phaeton; con- 
sulted me on several matters most women ”’ 
with biting sarcaam—“ consulftheir buebands 
on? Why did'you do this if you do not love 
me?” 

“1—T did it for Joun’s sake!’ she faltered, 
miserably. 

a we 8 gn hedge echesd,, Ste Tig os) the 

o and releasing her “T don't 
coderwtand a 

“T thought. you—you cared for her, and 
meant ta make:her your 

‘‘Good heavens, no! iw was you! always 
you I loved!” 

‘“* Captain . Ashton, will you go?” 
she asked, her face very white, her lips 
trembling. 

“‘ Supposing I say mo?” he retorted, “ that 
I won't go without you? Whatthen?'” 

For a moment the girl ery looking at him 
with wild eyes, dilated with fear; then the 
ring of a horse’s hoofs were heard, and the 
sound of a cheery voice in! the hall; and with 


a gasping crpshe sprang: serous tite room, tore ‘ 


open the door, j¢tat as’ Captain’ Ashton dis- 
appeared through! the windew, thinking 
digressiom the bet#er, part of valour, and 
precipitated: heraelf into her astonished hus. 
band’s arms, 

“My dear oy what is the matter?" he 
asked, soothingly, drawing her into the room 
and shutting the door. ‘“Téif me?” 

Bat it was long before her violent sobs 

ceased, and she was able to tell him the history 
of his friend’s disgraceful treachery. 

‘* And—and you don't care for him, Nan?” 
he whispered, ecanning her faix face with bis 
eager, yearning eyes. 

‘Oare for him! I hate, Joathe, detest 
him!” she cried, vehemently. ‘' Rhodesiek,’’ 
she went on a minute later, slipping ona white 
arm round his neck, and laying, Ber soft, peach- 
like cheek against his sunbrowmed one, ‘I 
told you once I did not know what love 
meant? ”’ 

“ Yeu; darling!” 

“TI do‘now! for I ‘love you, m 
husband !"and the seft lips so 
passionate kiss, 

“Thank Heaven!’” he murmured, grate- 
fnlly, holding ber close to his heart, and 
= that at last he had really won his 
wife 


dear, dear 
¢ his: in a 


[THe END.] 





he hag 


FACETI 2. 


Wan Fogg was. asked regarding the latest 
additions to the English languages, he said he 
would ask his wife. Sie always had the last 
word, 

Marniep Rich —Gus: “I hear George has 
married an heirese, He's in clover now, I 
suppose?” Dick: “ No, he’s working like a 
horse,.trying to pay his board at.a.£8 a-week 
hotel. Her father pays hers, aud eke. won't 
live auywhare else.” 

No Cat Nueprp.—Beridges: ‘ Snre, now, 
yez don’t mane ter say yer livin’ ia ® family 
phere thereain’t nocat. Who hia ye blame 

on?” Ann: “ The:chbiidér’,” “Oh, 
it’s foolin’ ye are.” ‘‘ They aren't her own 
childer’; they're the mast#er’s,”’ 

GENTLEMEN oF LeIsuRE. — Kind lady: 
“What a ‘nice little girl you are! Is your 
father in buciness in this city 7" Little girl: 
‘* Basiness! My papa does'nt have to bother 
about business,’” “ Ab! Gentleman of Ieisure, 
then?"’ “ Yes'm; he’s# detective.” 

Wuere tHery Mer.—Angry Wife (after a 
quarrel): “Seenrs'to’ me we've been married 
abonta hundred years. I can't'even remember 
when or where we first met.” Husband 
(emphatically): “Ican. It wasat a dinner- 
party, and there were thirteen af table.’’ 


Preramixnc ror Stuer. — Showman (to! the 


giant): “The posters are all fixed. As you 
are aix feet nine inches in haight I have oulvar: 
tised you as sever feet nine inches.” “But I 
am over.six feet nine inches ; Iam seven, feet | take 
nine.” ‘My gracious! I must rash around 

to the printing office, and get the. figures 
hands el eight feet nine.” 


Powsr,or Assocurton.—Mre, Dew T. (leok- 


ing up from: the paper): “Well, 1 declaze ! 
Another woman, single-handed, bas captared 
® barg 

been killed by the brute; but the papezm say 
the moment she.grasped a and ea 
dash fer him, his: knees trembled and: his 
teeth: shook, aude sank. to the floor in 
affright.”’ Ms, De»T.: 


married man.” 


Tur Cir Ovr.—Mr. Highliver (to his valet): 
“James, your are evidently an horest man, 

and I’ve never miseed # mee scr « had you, fi 
Meee a, Deel” mending weacay can 
have so much spending 

“ You bnys # mighty 

4 fo” you'se’t an’ ‘you’ 


2 commission, dees he?” eS ae 
he pays me a big’ price for the ehipty he 


Scrameay.-—Mrs. .Broker:. ‘‘ My. daar, do 
you suppove it. is. possible. for, a man, 
any man, to sit alongaide of a beaantifal. crea. 
ture all day long, watching her y¥ fingers 
toying with a type- ma ‘without 
falling,in love with her?” Mr, Broker —. 
denly becoming absorbed in a new 
‘*Oh, he might.if she. was, eit peal 

“What! 


~- @ pretty yt writer gut Ay - 
saw & type wr at your office: who 
conld——” “ That red based thing?” “‘ Red- 
haired! She has the -laveliest, sunniest 
tresses lever gazedon.” ‘Don't knew who 
you can mean. My type-writer girl has ugly 
red. hair, not biack locks like,:yours, 
my dear, and her eyes, instead of being such 
® charming, soulfal, black-brown like. yours, 
are a watery grey.’ “They are. divine 
blue.” “* And her mouth doesn t look as if 
was made for anything pice.” = “I—T 
thought she had the month of a.chemub.” 
‘“‘And I do hate pug-nosea,” * Qaeer. - 
= an idea ,- — ages ** Besides, I 
bear Sin, fay: oa "Gaiae) ? 
(Weuunies eating} Mra: B 
‘' She has-the face i Renneke 
of a sylph; But blesa. his: fond, foolish heart, 
eyes for any-one-bub me,”’ 


| bottles,” 


“He is probably a } 


‘*Mapam,” reproachfally remarked the 
tramp, t¢ whom the young housewife had 
given @ comple of cold biscnits of herown 
make, ‘‘I have asked ye for bread and ye have 

given me a re And the next instant she 
gave him a bri 

tage Phy went .to. the theatre for the 
first time. The play was ‘‘ Jalius. Cesar.” 
“Waal,” she. said, afserward,. “I've, hearn 
tell. that the:theayter ware.bad, but I think it’e 
wuss than bad. It's. nothin’ bat crime to kill 
all them fellers just to amuse the avjiénce, an’ 
it oughter.be,putra stop.te.’’ 

A Marts or Harir.i—A widower: wae, at 
the alter for the fourth time, During the 
marriage service the souné,of. sobbing! came 
aor iy npidsn one ke 
astoait guest oi 
woman. in tears?» a ee we “* Phat's 
the cook;” anawered one ef the. children. 
‘* She always cries when papa ie married,” 

A Wrsr Heap ~ Pretty Daughter: * Mother, 
when will I be ofage?”’ Mother: “ Wien you 
are twerity- one.” ‘Can't L gebimarried-before 
that?” ‘Indeed: you sha'n’t) Not oa day.” 
Plain Daughter: ‘Mast I wait until I’ am 
twenty-one, too ?'’ Mother: * Noo—er—my 
‘dear. You'have sucly an old head:om your 
shoulders thatIam sure you will choose wisely. 
Marry when you'tike’ 

A Farrer Scssecr.—Able Editor: “Yes, 
sir, Mr. Scribbler, F'tave # for you on 
= staff if Seog rm te an rae 

ie ir over way, + wae your 
work there?" Mr. Beribbler : “This morn 
tat I wrote the political editerials”’ “ Well, 

that‘ desk and get up ‘a good ‘stron 
barticle pitching Into the political edi ‘editorial 
drivel which has been appearing in that paper 


Ar ome Weoxe Hovsr;—T f Please, 
mun; ’nrstarvidg. Won't you let mie ‘have 
a. postage stam to lick? * 2 Hy 


Mband ig juet letter to Smith, 
offering to fight bier: Say Where. a ny time, 
for £500 a nite, of 

‘rofes. Wait until he te t gh, and 


he'll let ‘you putthé ‘stamp om.” Técp 
™ departing y: “«‘Phankee kindly, mum, 


but maybe I can git a stamp at’ the next 
horse without waiting” 
Cuaution Rirry ‘Warrens.—Mx. = 


1 ae I've made up my mind’ 
to. the ai to learn how te witte.” 
Be cr, hes’ 
a 6 the ae ee 
no pars Doig. 
lightnin* 2, 
he city, I saw a man write a two 
in seventeen seconds, hy the 


wo a ee se techee, wie mal ay 


ler, when 
almost Matter was vrrit 10 doh ft if took hex “mest five 


minutes to read it. I timed Her, too, * Love- 
letter—gisl reading itt Why, whereand how 
on ” you see 9 letter written, and 
| then —” « Oty, tts all bo, Matier. T'ssw it 
in a the a-ter.” 

A Panrapoxican Faencnman.—Monsieur D., 
having no faith in #hé fiuds; nor the banks, 
nor the railways, but unbounded confidence im 
Mr. G.,.an' A jaded in his 
hands ten thousand dofiars: Some wags, 
aware of this transaction, got into Toud con- 
versation af an inn, in be) yong ot of _ 
Frenchman, and, 

i aay the bankrup - a sin 
unhappy depesitor. ‘coun * 
peo Pot his friend, and.,cverwhelmed hi 
with reproaches for bis» failuze-—'! What for 
you fail when you owe me ten thoneand 
dollars? Why nos you tell..me yesterday you 
fail taday?” By thistime, Mri Gy saw 
through the trick, and informed Moasienr D. 
he would give-him. a cheque for. the amount. 
At thie, the Frenchman was oy nna 
then before, and poe on ea 
bi i —— Setreettien. Sat 
Tif you have 1 must. bave-him\” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tau marriage of the Hon. Laura. Pitz. 
william, eldest daughter of the late Viecount 
and Viscountess Milton, and granddaughter of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, which is to take place 
early in May, will, it ia hoped by the 
natives, be the occasion of a good deal of 
gaiety in Yorkshire. The county has been 
singularly unfortnnate this year, as the two 
families that usually take the lead in enter. 
taining—Viseount. Downe's and Sir George 
Wombwell's—are botiy in mourning. Miss 
Fitewilliam is going to marry Captain George 
Douglas, the only son of Admiral Douglas of 
Nuxwells Park, near Royston. The celebrated 
Wentworth House willbe thrown open to the 
county at least fox one ball. 

Swent are the uses of adversity, sweet are 
the kisses of the gushing msidens, in the 
gloaming and anywhere else, but the sweetest 
thing of allisa jam pot. It is the thing now 
to run a jam factory. It ie a noble pursuit, 


too, for Lord Sudely has been doing it for 
some years, and now another nobleman, Lord 
delight of the Br 


oing 


character, with the view of healing ancient 
wounds,.@ more unsuitable minister could 
scarcely have been found. The young man 
has never proved himeelf a master in the 
matéer of tact, and Ireland is the one place 
in Pe world where that quality is most 


Lorp Porrmay is dead and his son now 
reigns, bat still the ory arises from the 
London tenants of this family, on account of 
their oppression th the ground rents 
which his Lordship is demanding from ‘them. 
Lord Portman’s rental is stated at £50,000 a- 
year, but, by raising ground rents, it is 
supposed to far exceed that amount. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to tax 
ground rents, great relief might be given te 


tradesmen ; but we have another suggestion | 


to offer—viz., that he should increase theland 
tax on ~~ to ten shillings per acre. This 

beneficial in two ways, it would 
bring a large sum to the Exchequer; and 
causé a diminution of large tracts of land now 
wasted for the selfish gratification of the few. 


proportion 
of things in the seale-of being is the complete. 


STATISTICS. 


Tre cost of the Paris exposition will be 
£2,000,000. 

Durine the last year the sum total of edn- 
cational gifts in this country was nearly 
£1,000,000. 

Tuere are three million more women in 
Great Britaim than men. Thirty-seven per 
cent. of all the women of marri ble age in 
England are unmarried. Folly one-half the 
women of the educated middle 


class—gentle- 

women—of age, are without 
husbands. 

Trz Rassian ment proposes to build 


govern 

the longest railroad in the world. It will ex- 
tend from. 5+, Petersburg tothe Pacific Oceam, 
& distance-of 7,000 miles. About one-fourth of 
the Tine has already been constructed. It has 
been suggested that s road be boils up the 
Alaska coast. to meet it, and that 

Straits be bridged by means of t+ many 
islands it contains. Stranger things have 
happened, and we may yet go from New York 
to Paria by rail, 





GEMS. 


Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time ; for that is the staff life is made of. 

Tz man who sits dowm and waits to be 
appreciated will, fiad Himself among uncalied 
a luggage after the limited express has gone 

y: 

Exactiy in to the majesty of 
ness of their obedience: to the laws'that are 
set over them. 

Tarre is a rabble the gentry as well 
as among the comaincasabity, though their 
fortunes do somewhat. gild their infirmities, 
and their purses compound for their follies. 

Ir is the man of unflinching integrity who 
has the most’ faith in. the general honesty of 
the community—a faith’ net shaken by the 
occasional experience he meets of the reverse. 

Tur faults and weaknesses of others, instead 
of being woven into scandal, and use- 
less criticism, should. used ag danger signals 
to warn us away from tke paths which have 
led to them. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Brown Hasurp Porators.—Pare a Gozen 
potatoes, and chop,fine, Stasoxr with salt 
and pepper, and place in small.scarthen dishes ; 
cover with ail, and add ‘snail bits of butter 
e each; bake in a mioderate oven one-half 

ur. 

Rict Croquerres: Boil the rice until quite 
soft and tender; while warm mieasaks; to 
every teaspoonful of boiled rice add anvegg, 
well beaten, a of butter, papper 
and salt to taste, and @ half-teacup of any kind 
of cold fresh meat, ham’ or tongue, 
fine. When cold with floured hands make 
croquettes, cover with beaten egg, roll in 
biscuit dust, and fry in hot drippings until 
nicely browned. 

Srrwep Fish: asp Ovsters —Cat the fish im 
pieces for serving, rémove the skin and bone. 
Spread a thick coating of batter over the bot- 
tom of a stew-pan, lay in the fish, season each 
layer with salt .and pepper, pour on boil 
water to:more than cover, add.a ta 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wowman’s Drrerence to Womss.—Women 
demand homage from men, are pleased with 
their attentions, and when it suita their 
inclination or convenience, will marry on occa- 
sion; but here the preference to masculine 
sentiment pretty much ceases. The opinion 
of a half-dozen women on a mooted point 
weighs more with a woman than the judgment 
of a whole community of men. Women dresz 
for each other, suit their manners for each 
other, copy each other, and yet distrnst each 
other, whilst they have confidence in and 
respect for the very men whose desires and 
views they substantially ignore. Itis a sin- 
gular phenomenon. It showshow much more 
fully rounded the mental life of a man is, 
sines he takes in both sexes, whilst woman. 
mainly confines herself to.one, viz, her own. 
A woman has one great advantage in her deal- 
ings witha man. She understands a man; 
but no man ever understood a woman. The 
Enowledge is all ononeside. The amusing 
part of the social relations between the sexec- 
is that men are oblivious of the fact’ that 
women are always adroitly playing a part, 
whilst men, good, stupid souls, are clumsily 
honest and in earnest, I? they were permitted 
to listen to the comments of the women on 
them they would ba disagresably enlightened. 


Socrery Girts.— What beeonres of society 
girls who do not obey the natural laws, and 
marry in their png opp pore go 
simply gather their clans men girl 
friends still closer about them. They know 
them well enough nowto call them by their 
Christian names, They spend a great deal of 
time at the houses of those of their“ set” who 
have. married. They. hava. the 
i i They aze the jallicsh women in 


; recently 
fashionable apinster.of mature age at a. wed- 
ding. She.delighted in patting the grand- 
children of the conte’ of her girthood: 
“set” om the back, asking them questions. 
She wae ous, of course, and once very 
trying, ‘hed got’ holdof's good-natured 
young) man. and told him that she and his: 
mother came outiat the sameiball. ‘‘ And 
who is that lovely girl right over there; I like 
to look at her?” That is my sister.” “And 
who is thet woman over there;whd is 80 badly 
dressed?” She was the ig man’s wife. 
He didn’t. say so,, bat left the old mai@ 
abruptly. Gi.ls, yonsee what you are coming 
to, Make haste. 

Tas. Rossiays.atT Vaaxa 1x 1829.—Varna io 
situated on a gentie slopeya«ehors distance: 
frony the shores of the Black. Sea, and. three 
ov four nsilesto the south of a range of hills, 
between which and thetown the unfortunate 
Russian army was encamped during the war 
of the year 1929, I-say unfortunate, and all 
willagres with me, if they takeinto considera 
tion a fact which BP write on’ undoubtet 
authority. When the Rassians invaded 
Tarkey in ‘1828 they lost 50:000 men ‘by sick- 
nessalone, by want of necessaries of life, and 
by:negtect. in the commiasariat. department; 
50,000 Rassians died on the plains of Turkey, 
not one man of whom was Killed in battle, 
for their advance was. mot resisted by the 
Turks. In the next year (#629) the Russians. 
lost.60,000.men.bstween the. Proth.and the 
city of i Some.of these, however, 
were legitima co battle. When they 
arrived. at troops were in £0 

& ition from sickness and want 
of food that not'7,000:men were able to. bear 


bat not broken. al of flour |'arms, How many theusands of -horses:and 
cooked in'a- of hos: butter; mix |.mnles. perished in these two yeart is not 
it well with the Hiqnid without break-| known. If the Tarkehad known what was 
ing the fish. Adda quart of oyaters, or enough | ot nota singte Rucsiwmwould have 
to equal the fish... Simmer till the } seen his native land again ; even as it was, 


out of 120,000.men.. not 6,000-e¥er necrossed 








oysters ars abort five mimates, Add 
more eeasoning, and serve very hot. 


the Russian frontier’ alive! 
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